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REVIEWS 





Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred-and- 
One. 3 vols. London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tue very general approbation with which 
the translations from the celebrated French 
work, Le Livre des Cent-et-Un, were re- 
ceived, as they appeared, on the publication 
of the several volumes, in this paper, sug- 
gested the present work. The translator is 
too intimately connected with us, to admit of 
our offering an opinion either on its merits, 
or the probability of its success. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to an extract—to 
the simple statement that the three volumes 
contain thirty papers—and to the following 
explanation given in the preface :— 

“In the selection which the translator has 
made, he has been solely influenced by the con- 
sideration of what papers were most likely to 
interest the English reader. With the names 
of some so selected, the public may be already 
familiar, from the notices which have, from 
time to time, as the original volumes were pub- 
lished, appeared in the Atheneum. It will, 
however, be found, on examination, that the 
illustrative extracts given in that Journal, fre- 
quently did not amount to a third, a fifth, and 
often not to a tenth of the original paper. Of 
many, not one line has appeared before. 

“ Occasionally, and where the translator 
thought that others, from congeniality of taste 
and feeling, might better catch and transfer the 
peculiar spirit of the original, he requested, 
and has received, the support of literary friends, 
whose names would do honour to the publica- 
tion, if he were at liberty to mention them.” 


The following is a translation by one of 
the literary friends here referred to. 
The Rue des Postes. 


“ At some time or other, quitting the living 
quarters and bazaars of outre-Seine, it may have 
been your lot to climb the narrow and filthy 
streets of the ancient Rue Saint-Jacques, as far 
as the church of Sainte-Généviéve, revolution- 
arily called the Panthéon. 

“The Rue des Postesis hard by. In fact take 
two steps beyond the Panthéon,—cross the Rue 
de l’Estrapade, (where Diderot lived,—Diderot, 
whose encyclopedic head was like an emporium 
of all human knowledge, )—fix yourself on the 
place which owes its name to the ancient pu- 
nishment known under the title of the ‘ estra- 
pade,’....on the very spot, if you will, where 
rose the gibbet, and look straight before you. 
That long narrow street, which descends, gloomy 
and confined, towards the faubourg Saint-Mar- 
ceau,—that is it—that is the Rue des Postes. 
In vain your eyes wander over it, and pursue its 
course,—in vain do you cast your gaze on all 
sides ;—there is nothing to be seen,—nothing 
but closed doors and darkened windows. ‘The 
Street resembles a draft-board, with all its 
squares black. Here and there, small openings 
in form of loop-holes, afford a narrow passage, 
Which they seem to grudge, to the day-beam,— 
and give one the impression of being before a 
fortress. Further on, bars of iron, which inter- 











sect each other, seem unwilling to allow, amid 
the thousand combinations of their interstices, 
more than, as it were, a single point to the 
light,—and give one the impression of being 
before a prison. The windows of the roofs, at 
the very highest point of the buildings, are de- 
fended by sky-lights. The street is anathema- 
tized,—the day proscribed,—the light accursed. 
You seem, in wandering through these deserts, 
to have got amongst a nation of owls,—nothing 
is to be seen, and nothing heard. The silence 
of the place chills you,—lays, as it were, a 
covering of lead upon the heart. You feel 
that there are near you beings who must breathe 
painfully, who must be stifled for want of air. 
Those houses, dark, lofty, silent, and gloomy, 
affright you. Did you ever picture yourself, 
when you have thought of those ancient cities 
destroyed by fire or sword—did you ever fancy 
yourself wandering, alone, through a deserted 
town, long and funereal—a carcass-town, whose 
blood is congealed, and whose breath has gone 
out? Youlook around, and behold! no one !— 
You open your mouth, yet dare not call, for 
there is no echo to answer you, and the silence 
which is around startles you !—Even such is the 
impression which the Rue des Postes has often 
produced on me when I have wandered, in the 
evenings of the long winter nights, into this 
street, reached by no sound,—not even that of 
the distant hackney-coach, or the near foot pas- 
senger. In the day-time, occasionally, the mo- 
notonous and cracked voice of the beggar, who 
wails in concert with the whine of his dog, 
breaks solitarily the stillness of the place. From 
time to time, a devotee, wrapped in her mantle 
and hood,—or a priest, with a saturnine eye 
and robe of black,—flings, in passing, a few 
sous into the hat of the mendicant,—who inter- 
rupts his lamentations to mutter his thanks, 
while his dog has raised its head, as if to gaze 
upon the benefactor of its master ;—and then, 
the dog and the beggar renew their march and 
their melody. It is especially on Sunday that 
this may be seen ;—for, on that day, the Rue 
des Postes is alive,—on that day it has come out 
of the tomb. Sunday is its great day,—its day of 
resurrection. From all the neighbouring streets 
arrive, and discharge themselves into this, pro- 
cessions of old women who come to sing or hear 
their masses and their vespers in the convents ; 
—for the Rue des Postes is the holy street, the 
consecrated street, the street of benediction. It 
is a kind of emporium of sacristies and chapels; 
there are enough of them for the whole neigh- 
bourhood,—enovgh for a whole world!—The 
Convent ‘des Dames Saint- Augustin,’ ‘des 
Dames Saint-Thomas,’ ‘des Dames Ursulines,’ 
‘des Dames de la Visitation.’ ‘des Dames de 
l’'Adoration Perpétuelle du Saint Sacrement,’ 
* des Filles de ' Immaculée Conception,’ ‘de la 
Sainte Providence,’ ‘du Sacré Ceeur de Jésus,’ 
and ‘des Filles de Bonne Volonté,’ (jesting apart, 
and without any guilty or indecent allusion !) 

* Each of these has its chapel, its sacristan, 
and its abbé, with its frequenters and its parti- 
zans; and the contest is, which shall have the 
most,—for there are rivalry and emulation in 
sacred things as well as in profane; and the 
‘ Ladies Saint-Augustin’ are very jealous of the 
‘ Daughters of the Visitation,’~—as the theatre of 





the Gaité is jealous of the Porte-Saint-Martin 
and the Ambigu. To every one its own per- 
quisites, and to each its own patronage ;—it is 
but just! 

“In this street stands, also, the famous Col- 
lége des Irlandais, beside the Rue du Puits- 
qui-parle.* * * 

“ Finally, in the Rue des Postes, stood formerly 
the Ecole Normale, founded by the Convention, 
and designed to become the cradle of the arts 
and sciences. ‘There was something magnificent 
in this institution, where the elements of uni- 
versal instruction were to work together and 
ripen for a whole people ;—a vast focus, whose 
rays, diverging on all sides, would have shed 
light and splendour over France. The Conven- 
tion had great conceptions—conceptions stamp- 
ed in the mint of genius, and which soared high, 
when they did not dash themselves against scaf- 
folds and carcasses. There is something sublime 
in all that it has imagined—in all that it has 
done,—for all is imposing about the roar of a 
volcano! Founded by liberty, the Ecole Normale 
rose with it, and with it, afterwards declined ;— 
until, in 1822, the Jesuits drove it from the Rue 
des Postes, and the Péres de la Foi made a 
seminary of it for the education of priests. 
Perhaps there is scarcely any one of our monu- 
ments which has not, like the Ecole Normale, 
had its vicissitudes and its phases ;—at one 
time sacred, at another profane,—impious with 
the republic, sacred with the restoration, glo- 
rious with the empire. Witness the Sainte- 
Généviéve-Panthéon, and the Panthéon-Sainte- 
Généviéve,—and witness a. thousand others. 
Witness the Temple of Glory dreamt by Napo- 
leon, and which, under the restoration, is once 
more the Madeleine. There is in that very 
building the entire summary of an era, with its 
character and its colouring;—and there is 
scarcely an edifice, or a house of moderate an- 
tiquity, in Paris, which has not a history of 
France written on its stones. As for the Ecole 
Normale, it is now an hospital,—a fair compro- 
mise between the school and the seminary. 
And, close to the ancient school, and amid the 
crowd of convents which swarm in the Rue des 
Postes, like emmets in an ant-hill, there is one 
of which I have a few words to say, because they 
present at once a picture and a history. 

“« In the year 1831, a friend proposed to me, 
one day, to accompany him to the Convent of 
the ‘ Dames Sainte-* * * *,’ where he was going 
to see his sister. ‘ Is your sister pretty?’ said I. 
—‘She is well enough, and is in the company 
of those who are much better.’ He lied, the 
brother; but he spoke of his sister like an in- 
different or a blind man; which seems to be 
natural enough,—for I know nothing in the 
world which is more careless, more boorish, or 
more bearish, than a brother towards a young 
girl,—with the single exception, perhaps, of a 
husband. Be that as it may, 1 went to the con- 
vent, attracted as much by the veiled and hooded 
faces of the recluses, as by a desire to examine 
the interior of a nunnery. 

“On arriving at the gate, we pulled a bell, 
whose echoing sound rung through the air, like 
a duck which screams and claps its wings. We 
retreated a few steps, fearful of having alarmed 
the neighbourhood; we intended to have rung a 
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private bell, and we found we had got hold of a 
steeple one. At the noise which we made, an 
old woman in spectacles, and with a bent frame, 
half opened a little grated hole, pierced like an 
eye in the middle of the door, and called by the 
Germans {was ist Da$,—that is, ‘ what is it ?’?— 
The old portress thrust her nose through it, like 
an old ape through the bars of its cage, and 
with a cracked voice, put that very question— 
* What is it? what do you want ?’—‘ My sister,’ 
replied my companion, and the gates of the con- 
vent were opened before him ; and shortly after- 
wards, his sister made her appearance in the 
parlour. She was a young girl of fifteen, lively 
and sportive like her age, with a playful aspect 
and an enchanting smile. Her little compact 
figure rendered her small and slender enough to 
be taken between a couple of fingers, while her 
liveliness gave her a lightness which would have 
escaped out of those fingers themselves. She 
was a little romp, with a laughing eye and fair 
hair ;—a young girl about to be a woman, and 
who was yet a child. The moment she saw us 
she sprung towards us, embraced her brother, 
and then paused, asif she were not quite certain 
whether she ought, also, to embrace me or not. 
I was prepared to meet the sweet girl half way, 
and relieve her from her embarrassment, when 
her brother said, presenting me, ‘ This gentle- 
man is my friend.’—His friend !—his friend !— 
the young girl paused, and embraced me not. 
The blockhead of a brother! His friend! the 
assassin !—His friend! That single word was 
a stab to me;—I bear him malice for it yet !— 

**The young girl’s name was Nina. ‘Since 
the gentleman is your friend,’ said she to her 
brother, ‘you must bring him with you to see 
the ladies of our society. Madame de B— sees 
company on Saturday, and will be very glad to 
see you.’ The brother promised that he would 
return on the Saturday, and I promised to come 
with him; for she was charming, that sister,— 
quite charming enough to make one desire to 
see her again. Therefore, when we went out, 
I squeezed the hands of her brother,—I called 
him my friend—my true friend ;—I had quite 
forgotten, for the time, the grudge I owed hiu. 

“On the Saturday following, we were at the 
convent before seven o’clock. Two parties, two 
tables, and two rival saloons, divided the nun- 
nery between them. At the head of one was 
Madame de B—, an old dowager, intolerant 
and bigoted, who had her own separate society, 
her own horses, and her separate carriage. A 
Vendean by birth, she has used the musquet, 
carried the knapsack, and bivouacked amongst 
the bushes. Besides, she has received two 
wounds,—two cherished wounds, of which she 
speaks unceasingly. My wound!—she is as 
proud of it as a trooper of his chevrons. To 
hear her talk of her campaigns, to look at her 
mustachios, and her gait, one might take her 
for an old grumbler of the guard, or a dragoon 
of the Tower. She received, that visit, the abbé 
the sacristan, the churchwarden of Saint-Etienne, 
and the vestrymen of the parish. She atfected 
great airs, spoke of ‘my valets’ and ‘my people,’ 
—talked about the populace and the canaille, 
—the heresy of the day, and the impicty of the 
age. She called Voltaire a wretch, Rousseau a 
vagabond, Béranger a scoundrel, Lafayette a 
sans-culotte, the Abbé Chatel and the Saint 
Simonians, monsters. The Abbé Chatel and 
the Saint Simonians were what principally ex- 
cited the bile, and disturbed to its depths the 
indignation, of these ladies. They were not 
rich enough in imprecations and anathemas 
against these renegades and heresiarchs of their 
generation. The dispute was who should be 





them to pieces,—you, me, both of us, all of us! 
—Poor Abbé Chatel! poor Saint Simonians! I 
pitied you with all my heart. * * 

“ One day, the churchwarden of Saint-Etienne, 











rubbing his hands, and laughing in his sleeve, 
announced in a whisper to the assembly, that 
the Prussians had entered into France, with 
twelve hundred thousand men, supported by 
fifteen hundred thousand Austrians, and eigh- 
teen hundred thousand Russians. —*‘ Thank God 
for the news! Where did you learn that, Mr. 
Churchwarden ?’—‘i read it in the newspaper.’ 
—‘ Then itis true,—and we are saved!’ 

“The other party had for its head Madame 
L—, an elderly lady, formerly an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who came to the convent for the sole 
purpose of being near her daughter,—her only 
daughter, eighteen years of age, beautiful as 
love, who has been educated by priests, and 
whom they have inspired with the determination 
to take the veil, and shut herself up in a cloister. 
Inspiration of a vampire, which whispers suicide 
to a child, murder to a young girl!—Barbarous 
Vandalism, which cuts off the flower from its 
stalk, removes it from the air, and from the sun, 
and from the dew, to hide it in a dungeon, and 
then bids it wither and perish in the dark! 

**In vain her fond mother has striven to en- 
lighten her; in vain has she clasped her knees, 
implored and wept over her. ‘The daughter 
remains deaf ;—one sole idea enchains her, and 








that idea prevails with her even over the tears | 
| fortnight previously, all quarters were ransacked 


ofa mother, And, yet, that young girl is sur- 
prisingly beautiful. There is something un- 


speakably sweet in her full dark eye, which | 


looks towards heaven with the expression of an 
archangel. Her rich, black eyebrows are pen- 
cilled on her pale forehead with wonderful grace. 
There is eloquence, there is poetry, there is 


something religious and sublime in her whole | 


appearance. It is the finest portrait of the 
Virgin that I have ever dreamt,—lovelier than 
the heads of Raphael or Rembrandt. 


I should | 


become a fanatic, myself, with such an idol to | 


pray to. Such a woman ought to have been a 
creature of love. If her estranged heart, which 
has wandered towards the skies,—like all those 
burning spirits who mistake their way here, and, 
finding no fire below, seek it in the wastes of 
space,—if that heart had earlier met, on earth, 
a heart that understood it, and whose beatings 
harmonized with its own, there was contained 


in that woman, the whole treasure of some man’s | 


mortal happiness! * * * 


“One day, when we were speaking of her | 
beautiful hair, I said to her,—* And what will | 


you do with that ornament, which of itself would 


make you an object of love to the world, that | 


would cherish and adore you, and which, not- 
withstanding, you resolve to shun ?’—‘ Do with 
it! my fingers shall cut it off, for an offering.’-— 
‘You are very wrong,’ exclaimed little Nina; 
and spreading out with her hands her own 
bright tresses, she added, ‘ Mine are beautiful, 
too, you see. I will not cut them off, but re- 
serve them for my husband.’—‘Is she not 
right ?’ said I to the young recluse.—‘ No,’ re- 
plied she, ‘ Nina is a child, who has yet to learn 
that there are for us other spouses than those 
of earth, and other loves than its loves. 


| God whom I love, I can love with al! my soul, 


because his soul is large enough to embrace 
mine, and will never fail me!’—That woman 
was right to love a God. A heart of man could 
not have sufficed her! 

‘© To return to her mother.—She was a kind- 








The | 


hearted lady, not very devout, and perhaps the | 


least in the world sceptical. Free from cere- 
mony and restraint, she was of a laughing tem- 
perament, which gave great scandal to the stiff- 
necks of the convent. That did not prevent 
the geod lady from giving full scope to her 


; | joyousness;—sometimes she even went the 
most successful in lacerating them, in tearing | 


length of keen sarcasm and bitter irony,—when 
she thought upon her daughter and those who 
had robbed her of her child! As often, there- 
fore, as she could speak privately to any little 


a melancholy tread. 


and life for a shroud of decrepitude and death, 
she said to her quietly, ‘ Do it not, my girl!— 
my child, do it not! They will entice you, but 
be resolute, you understand me—say, No!’"— 
Then she rubbed her hands, and smiled in satis. 
faction. Poor mother! it was her little yen. 
geance ;—these were her reprisals. 

** You will readily suppose, after all this, that 
there was open war between Madame de B— 
and Madame L—. It was as if two hostile 
camps had divided the convent under their re. 
spective banners. The abbé, the sacristan, the 
bell-ringer, and the beadle, the old women and 
the devotees, were for Madame de B—; the 
young girls and the good folks generally, for 
Madame L—. ‘here was discord in Para. 
dise, —the saints were at war,—there was ri- 
valry, there was schism. For my own share, [ 
was of the party of Nina; in my quality of in- 
truder, I found it at once the gayest and wisest, 

“ But Christmas-day was at hand, and that 
was a great day for the convent. ‘There was 
great anxiety to celebrate worthily the birth of 
our Saviour ;—there was great anxiety, above 
all, to have a manger and an infant richer and 
handsomer than all the others of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘That was the grand object—the 
supreme interest. In pursuance of which, fora 


for embroideries, toys, tinsel, and finery. The 
convent was a complete clothes-warehouse—the 
nuns were milliners and dress-makers. The 
holy place might have been mistaken for a shop 
in the Rue Vivienne. Everybody was busy 
about the crib :—a new surplice was made for 
the curate, and fresh hangings for the chapel. 
I offered, as representative of the infant, a little 
gentleman in wax, that one of my friends, an 
anatomist and medical student, had kept in his 
chamber for the last two years; and my offer 
was accepted with rapture and with hope—for 
it was pretty certain that the ‘ Ladies of the 
Visitation’ would have nothing similar. Oh! 
the coquetry of nuns !—The great day, or rather 
the great night, being come, a piano was taken 
down into the chapel, and we were all engaged 
to sing in the choir. For myself, who have 
never been a chorister, I left my friend to lux- 
uriate in the choral treat; and at the moment 
when the assembly was thundering forth ‘Il 
est pauvre aujourd'hui,’ I stopped my ears, 
and departed. A minute before, 1 had remarked 
that Nina—the pretty Nina—was absent. 

“T strayed into the garden. It was nearly one 
o'clock, and the moon shed over the convent 
a pale and doubtful light,—which, broken by 
the leafless branches of the trees in its gardens, 
spread itself over the soil ina thousand fantastic 
shapes, forming grotesque shadows that looked 
like skeletons lengthened by the night, and 
stretching on all sides their shapeless limbs. At 
the turn of an alley, and across this phantasma- 
goria of shadows, I thought I beheld a female 
form. I listened and my ear was distinctly 
touched by that slight rustling which is pro- 
duced by the crushed leaf and the waving gown, 
I quickened my pace, and beheld before mea 
young girl, pensive, solitary, and walking with 
She appeared to me to be 
in sorrow,—to proceed with diificulty; and her 





| colourless face was turned towards the earth, 
| like the head of a dying lily. 


Wishing not to 
disturb her retreat, 1 had stopped, and turned 
back, in the hope of escaping her observation,— 
when she caught a glimpse of me, and exclaimed, 
in a feeble tone, ‘ Edward !’—I was not Ed- 
ward, and [ continued on my way for the pur- 
pose of undeceiving her. Scarcely had I quitted 
that pale and sorrowing girl, ere I caught sight 
of Nina—nimble, lively, and joyous. She 
darted into the alley, with the speed of a fawn, 
and glided along the trees, like one of those 
airy sylphids which we seem to see pass steal- 


novice, hesitating to change her robe of youth | thily along, with the evening shadow, at the 
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foot of a wall. 1 sought to embrace her, but 
she escaped me; and ere my eye could follow 
her, she was in the chapel. Nina! I must have 
had wings to catch that butterfly ! 

** Still, however, if I could but stumble upon 
some little nun, with whom I might have a 
moment's chat ;—at night, alone, in the shade— 
there is something so charming in that !—And, 
thereupon, I set about ferreting and searching 
through the garden, like a wolf in a skeep-fold. 
I thought of Nina,—I thought of the beautiful 
recluse who was to be a nun,—I thought of the 
pale girl who had called me Edward!—and I 
was straying along the walks, in their most de- 
serted part, when I saw something hanging 
from the wall, and moving in the shade. I ap- 
proached and touched it. It proved to be cords 
skilfully knit and tied together ;—in a word, it 
was a rope-ladder. I pulled at it, but found it 
was fastened at the top of the wall. ‘Good ;}— 
said I—‘ this is escalading made easy, and re- 
duced to the capacity of all the world! Have we 
stumbled upon marauders here? It will be as 
well to ascertain; and I will do so.,—And, for- 
getting all at once the mass and the chapel, I 
crouched against the wall, like the game-keeper 
who, in the night, squatted among the bushes, 
waylays the poacher, and waits for him at the 
gap. 

“The mass had been long over, the convent 
was sunk in repose, and all was still,—when I 
saw some one approach. I looked;—it was a 
young man like me, clothed in black, like me, 
and weeping,—which was not like me. I kept 
my eyes upon him without stirring. He planted 
his foot upon the ladder, mounted, drew after 
him the rope; then, casting a last look, dimmed 
by tears, upon the convent, he disappeared on 
the other side. The affair began to interest me. 
The wall was covered with trellises. Without a 
moment’s hesitation—for trellis-work is a ladder, 
—I followed the unknown, and, at one bound, 
was by his side. He uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘Be not alarmed,’ I said, ‘and, if 
you are not a robber, fear nothing from me. 
You have some adventure in hand, here,—con- 
fide it to me; perhaps [ can be of service to 
you. Take my arm, and let us go forward.’ My 
frank address relieved the poor young gentle- 
man from the apprehension which he had suf- 
fered at my abrupt appearance ; and behold us, 
arm in arm, descending the Rue de I’ Estrapade, 
and approaching the Pantheon. The morning 
air was keen, sharp, and penetrating. 





A thick | 


mist soaked through our garments, and crept to | 


our bones, seeming to Weep over us. ‘Come 
home with me,’ said I to my companion ;—and 


there, a clear fire, crackling and sparkling on | 


the hearth, soon warmed and dried us. ‘Then, 


my unknown friend, whose sadness I could not | 


dispel, told me his story. 

“* It was short and touching. He loved a young 
lady of family, and was beloved. She was rich— 
he was poor; and when he sought her hand, he 





her ;—I promise you, we will see her together.’— 
‘Oh! when ?’—‘ To-morrow.’—‘ To-morrow!’ 
and he clasped my hand,—he embraced me. 
He was wild, danced round my chamber, and 
flung the things about, in his re-action of hope. 
I was gay with his gaiety,—happy in his hap- 
piness. 

“ The next day, at seven, when the night had 
fallen, we returned to the convent, and I asked 
for Madame L—. I had determined to tell 
her all: for I knew her heart, and her natural 
hatred of cloisters. * You cannot see her, gen- 
tlemen,’ replied the portress, ‘ unless you can 
wait: for Madame L— is in church,—there 
is a funeral.’—‘ Then we will wait.’—Scarcely 
had we reached the garden, ere we heard the 
toll of a bell;—it was the knell for the dead! 
The sullen and startling sounds of the passing- 
bell, followed each other, like a mournful tocsin. 
My heart beat thick in spite of me. Edward 
held my hand, and grasped it convulsively. Sud- 
denly, a file of women issued from the chapel, 
and, with slow and solemn step, went forward 
and spread themselves through the gloom. 
In their hands, they carried torches, whose red 
flame shed a livid hue over the night. After 
them came young girls, clothed in white ; and 
in the midst of them was a coffin, covered, also 
with a white pall. On the coffin was placed a 
bright virginal crown. The procession chaunted 
the hymn for the dead, and the voices of the 
young virgins died away in the distance of space, 
like the voices of archangels. 

“ We stood there alone, silent and motionless. 
At the sound of the funereal hymn, the portress 
and some other females drew near us. ‘ Poor 
young girl!’ said the portress, ‘Poor Made- 
moiselle Fanny, —she was only twenty!’ Fanny! 
—At that name, a fearful cry burst from the 
lips of Edward. ‘ Fanny!—It is she!’ he ex- 
claimed, as he sunk helplessly into my arms. 

“The memory of that evening will never pass 
from me. I lifted my friend,—I carried him 
away, a dying man; and, as I stepped over the 
threshold of the convent, with my senseless 
burden, the Jatest strain of the hymn was watted 
to my ears. It was the last farewell of the vir- 
gins to her whom he had loved !” 





The Buccaneer. A Tale. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 
Tuere are many natural and touching pas- 
sages, and much truth and ease of delineation 
in these volumes: there is also no little life 
and energy ; and though the characters are 
numerous, and the incidents thick, the narra- 
tive seldom grows perplexed, but flows clearly 
on, and concludes in a way to please the 
most anxious moralist. 
ters are new, those not quite new are strik- 
ing, while others, which resemble standard 


| heroes or heroines, perform their parts in a 


was rejected by her father with disdain. His heart | 


rose against this treatment,—for he had a heart 
that beat with high and noble sentiments;—and 
in his anger, he said to the father of his mistress, 
‘Your daughter belongs to me,—she is already 
mine.’ It was true; aud the young girl con- 
fessed it, and implored her father's forgiveness. 


Her father put her into a convent—as if the | 
heart could be made the tenant of a cloister,— | 


as if the soul could be imprisoned! That very 
night, the young man had designed to carry oif 
the poor girl,—tor the poor girl was—a mother! 
But she had refused. ‘I preferdeath,’ said she; 
and he had been compelled to quit her alone,— 
alone and senseless !—Poor young creatures! 

“ He was called Edward.—Edward! At that 
name I at once remembered tlie pale young girl 
in the dark alley, and I exclaimed, ‘I have 
seen her; I know her.’—‘ You !’—‘ Yes! but 
I must see her again, and we will prevail upon 


natural way. The scene of the story is on 
the coast of Kent, in that portion called the 
Isle of Sheppy, and at Hampton Court; the 
time is during the protectorate of Cromwell ; 
and the persons who triumph or sufier, are 
Oliver and his daughter Frances, Sir Robert 
Cecil and his daughter Constance, the Buc- 
caneer and his dauchter Barbara; a certain 
Sir Willmott Burrell, a wandering cavalier 
called Walter du Guerre, and above ail, Ko- 
bin Hays. The three ladies, as our readers 
may imagine, bring wooers good store. Fran- 
ces Cromwell is lively and outspoken as her 
father was before he sought the Lord, as he 


| himself averred: the daughter of the Bucca- 


neer is all simplicity and faithfulness: while 
the daughter of Sir Robert Cecil is somewhat 
given to melancholy musings, accompanied 
by sighs and tears, The fortunes of Cecil 


Some of the charac- | ogs th 
| answered the purpose of a table, when Sir Will- 








are interwoven with those of Dalton the 
Buccaneer, and what is worse for him, with 
those of Sir Willmott Burrell, a thorough out 
and out scoundrel, without one point about 
him to connect him with salvation. The 
secret of the tale may now be told in a few 
words: in other days, Sir Robert Cecil de- 
sired to destroy his brother fer the sake of 
his lands: the Buccaneer took him to sea, 
and pretended that he had drowned him: 
Burrell contrived to discover that Sir Robert 
had obtained his estate by removing his bro- 
ther, and, taking advantage of the dreadful 
secret, compelled Constance to consent to 
marry him, though her heart was bestowed 
on another. Fortunately, the man she loves 
is her own cousin, the son of her injured 
uncle, though unknown under the name of 
Walter du Guerre; and luckily too, these 
secret matters come to the knowledge of 
Cromwell, who proceeds to set all to rights 
by the strong hand—there is a little pistol- 
ing :—a little sword and dagger work—and 
finally, a splendid explosion of gunpowder, 
which clears the earth of some of the scoun- 
drels who infest its surface. ‘The course of 
true love then runs smooth, 
And all ends merry as a marriage bell. 

The tale has some faults: the arrival of 
the Buccaneer with his little smuggling craft 
on the coast of Kent should not have moved 
Cromwell to risk his life in personal encoun- 
ters with desperate cavaliers: when Lord 
Protector he had enow of hands to call into 
action without employing his own; nor are 
we sure that his long conversations with sea- 
boys and dwarfs are altogether in character: 
there are also too many encounters in the 
dark, and discussions which lead to nothing. 
Lut the faults are few, compared to the beau- 
ties of the work: all is fresh and life-like: 
the conversations are very natural, sometimes 
touching—often mirthful, and frequently tra- 
gic. Much of the charm which keeps the 
reader's eyes on the pages, abides with poor 
Robin Hays and the Buceaneer's daughter ; 
he is little and something deformed, but his 
wit, his courage, and activity, make him more 
than a match for the boldest, and gain him 


| the love of the beautiful Barbara, and the 


notice of Cromwell. 

The character of the Buccaneer is well 
imagined and cleverly supported through- 
out: here is his picture at full length. 

‘‘ Hugh Dalton rose from his seat, and laid 
his enormous pipe on a pile of ebony logs that 


mott Burrell saluted him with more civility 
than he usually bestowed upon inferiors: but, 
despite his outlawry, and the wild course his 
life had taken, there was a firm, bold, and manly 
bearing about the Buccaneer which might have 
overawed far stouter hearts than the heart of 
the Master of Burrell. His vest was open, and 
his shirt-collar thrown back, so as to display to 
advantage the fine proportions of his chest and 
neck. His strongly-marked features had at all 
times an expression of fierceness which was 
barely redeemed from utter ferocity by a pleasant 
smile that usually played around a well-formed 
mouth; but when anger was uppermost, or 
passion was subdued by contempt, those who 
came within reach of his influence, more dreaded 
the rapid motion or the sarcastic curl of his lip, 
than the terrible flashing of eyes that were pro- 
verbial, even among the reckless and desperate 
men of whom he was the chief, in name, in cou- 
rage, and in skill. His forehead was unusually 
broad; thick and bushy brows overhung the 
long lashes of his deeply-set eyes, around which 
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there was a dark line, apparently less the effect 
of nature than of climate. The swarthy hue of 
his countenance was relieved by a red tinge on 
either cheek; but a second glance might have 
served to convince the gazer that it was the 
consequence of unchecked dissipation, not a 
token of ruddy health. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the fine and manly character of his form 
and countenance, both conveyed an idea of a 
mind ill at ease, of a conscience smitten by the 
past and apprehensive of the future, yet seeking 
consolation in the knowledge of good that had 
been effected, and of more that remained to be 
done. Years of crime had not altogether obli- 
terated a natural kindness of heart ; he appeared 
as one who had outraged society and its cus- 
toms in a thousand forms, yet who knew there 
was that within him by which he was entitled to 
ask and expect a shelter within her sanctuary ; 
and when a deep flush would pass over his fea- 
tures, and his blood grow chill at the recollec- 
tion of atrocities at which the sufferers in a 
score of lands had shuddered as they talked, he 
endeavoured to still the voice that reproached 
him, by placing to the credit of his fearful ac- 
count some matters to which we may hereafter 
more distinctly refer.” 


There are many pretty verses scattered 
about the volumes : the following cannot but 
please many readers :— 

O’er the clear quiet waters 

My gondola glides, 

And gently it wakens 

The slumbering tides. 

All nature is smiling, 

Beneath and above ; 

While earth and while heaven 
Are breathing of love ! 

In vain are they breathing 
Earth, heaven—to me, 

Though their beauty and calmness 
Are whispers of thee : 

For the bright sky must darken, 
The earth must be grey, 

Ere the deep gloom that saddens 
My soul, pass away. 

But see, the last day beam 
Grows pale, ere it die; 

And the dark clouds are passing 
All over the sky ! 

I hear thy light footstep, 

Thy fair form I see; 

Ah! the twilight has told thee 
Who watches for thee. 

The loves of Robin Hays and Barbara are 
scattered over the work, and must be read 
with the narrative, to be properly felt, we must 
quote nevertheless a few passages :— 

‘** Barbara, did you ever hear tell ofa country 
they call the East?’ 

“**A country!’ repeated Barbara, whose know- 
ledge of geography was somewhat more exten- 
sive than that of Robin, although she had not 
travelled so much, ‘ I believe there are many 
countries in the East.’ 

“* Well, I dare say there may be, Mistress 
Barbara : you are going to chop scholarship with 
me: but yet, I suppose, you do not know that 
they have in that country a new way of making 
love. Itis not new to them, though it is new 
to us.’ 

***Oh, dear Robin! what is it?’ 

ew hy, suppose they wished you, a young 
pretty maiden as you are, to understand that I, 
a small deformed dragon, regarded you, only a 
little, like the beginning of love, they would—’ 
Robin stooped as he spoke, and plucked a rose- 
bud that had anticipated summer—‘ they would 
give you this bud. But, suppose they wanted 
you to believe I loved you very much indeed, 
they would choose you out a full-blown rose. 
Barbara, I cannot find a full-blown rose; but I 
do not love you the less for that.’ 

x Give me the bud, Robin, whether or no; 
it is the first of the season :—my lady will be 
delighted with it—if, indeed, any thing can de- 
light her!’ 





“Twill give it you to keep; not to give 
away, even to your lady. Ah, Barbara! if I 
had any thing worth giving, you would not re- 
fuse it.’ 

«** And can any thing be better worth giving, 
or having, than sweet flowers?’ said the simple 
girl. ‘ Only it pains me to pull them—they die 
so soon—and then, every leaf that falls away 
from them, looks like a reproach !’ 

“* Should you be sorry if I were to die one 
of these days, Barbara,’ inquired the Ranger, 
‘ like one of those flowers ?’ 

«** Sorry! have I ever appeared ungrateful, 
Robin? When first I came here, you used to 
be so kind to me :—indeed, you are always kind 
—only I fear lately you are displeased with me 
about something or other. You have avoided 
me—are you angry, Robin?’ 

“¢ Indeed I am not; nor do I forget how 
often you have driven away the “ shadows” that 
used to come over me.’ 

**« And do you—I mean, do you esteem me 
as much as ever?’ 

“‘ Robin looked earnestly into her face, and 
then taking her hand, gently replied : 

‘*« T do esteem you, as you term it, more than 
ever; but I also love you. When a little help- 
less thing, I took you from your father’s arms: 
I loved you then as a parent would love a child. 
When Lady Cecil took you under her care, and 
I saw you but seldom, my heart leaned towards 
the daughter of my best friend with a brother's 
love. And when, as I have just said, the sun- 
light of your smile and the gentleness of your 
young girlish voice dispelled much melancholy 
from my mind, I thought—no imatter what. 
But now the case is altered—you see in me a 
mere lump, a deformed creature, a being un- 
seemly to look upon, a wretch—!’ 

“* Robin Hays, you wrong yourself,’ inter- 
rupted Barbara; ‘ I do not see you thus, nor 
think you thus. The raven is not a beautiful 
bird, nor hath it a sweet voice, yet it was wel- 
comed and beloved of the prophet Elijah!'” 

A shot meant for another, had wounded 
Barbara: her father is watching over her 
when Robin Hays enters in great affliction, 
for rumour had made her wound mortal. 

“* Robin grasped his hands convulsively toge- 
ther—shook back the hair that curled over his 
forehead, as if it prevented his seeing clearly 


—his breathing became still more painfully | 


distinct—large drops of moisture burst upon 
his brow—his tongue moved, but he could utter 
no sound—his under lip worked in fearful con- 
vulsion—and, despite Dalton’s efforts to re- 
strain him, he sprang to the side of the couch 
with the bound of a red deer, and falling on his 
knees, succeeded in exclaiming, 

“** She lives! she lives!’ 

«« The sweet sleeper at once awoke; the long 
dark lashes separated, and the mild hazel eye 
of Barbara turned once more upon Robin Hays ; 
a weak smile separated lips that were as white 
as the teeth they sheltered, as she extended 
her hand towards the Ranger. But, as if the 
effort was too much, her eyes again closed ; and 
she would have looked as if asleep in death, 
but that Robin kissed her hand with a respect- 
ful feeling that would have done honour to men 
of higher breeding. ‘The maiden blood tinged 
her cheek with a pale and gentle colour—the 
hue that tints the inner leaves of a young white 
rose. 


‘‘ The Buccaneer had been a silent spectator | 


of this scene, and it had taught him a new les- 
son—one, too, not without its bitterness. When 
Robin, with more discretion than could have 
been expected from him, silently withdrew into 
the outer room, he beheld Dalton standing in 
an attitude of deep and painful thought near 
its furthermost entrance. As the Ranger ap- 
proached, his heart swelling with an overflow- 
ing of joy and gratitude—his head reeling with 


sensations so new, so undefinable, that he doubt. 
ed if the air he breathed, the earth he trod on, 
was the same as it had been but an hour, a 
moment before—yet suffering still from previ- 
ous agony, and receiving back Barbara as an 
offering from the grave, that might have closed 
over her;—as the Ranger approached the 
Buccaneer, in a frame of mind which it is ut- 
terly impossible to define, Dalton threw upon 
him a look so full of contempt, as he glanced 
over his diminutive and disproportioned form, 
that Robin never could have forgotten it, had 
it not passed unnoticed in the deep feeling of 
jey and thankfulness that possessed his whole 
soul. He seized the Skipper’s hand with a 
warmth and energy of feeling that moved his 
friend again towards him. The generous heart 
is rarely indifferent to the generous-hearted, 
Dalton gave back the pressure, although he 
turned away the next moment with a heavy 
sigh.” 

This work is advertised as the production 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall, whose ‘Sketches of Irish 
Character’ have raised her high among the 
novelists of the age. We could have allotted 
‘The Buccaneer’ to her without this intima- 
tion: it has all the merits and some of the 
defects of her other compositions ; and shows 
a knowledge of character, and an acquaint- 
ance with the female heart more varied and 
extended. She excels in drawing Irish cha- 
racters, and we looked for such as we hurried 
on with her narrative ; she has however made 
an excellent tale without them. 








Memoirs of Louis XVIII, Written by Him- 
self. London: Saunders & Otley. 





| Sucu, of late years, has been the rage for 
| memoirs in France, that they have almost 
superseded every other kind of literature. 
| Since the appearance of the voluminous 
‘ Mémoires d'une Contemporaine,’ in which 
| 2 certain Madame de Sainte-Elme comes 
| forward, and lays before the public a disgust- 
ing account of intrigues with eminent indi- 
| viduals, which for the most part are pure 
fictions, the mania for private biography has 
increased. We have seen successively ap- 
pear, Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois, the Duc 
de Richelieu, Madame Dubarry, Robespierre, 
and many others, all got up by the Parisian 
booksellers, to satisfy the craving appetite 
of the public. Almost the only genuine 
Memoirs we know of, that have appeared 
in France within the last six or eight years, 
are those of Ouvrard, and the Duchess of 
Abrantés; both filled with interesting and 
original matter—both containing excellent 
materials for history. 

On the death of Louis XVIII., several 
volumes of Memoirs were published under 
the name of Madame la Comtesse du C * ***, 
evidently leading the public to infer that 
they were written by the too celebrated 
Countess Du Cayla, whose intimacy with 
the voluptuous old monarch was known to 
every body. As Madame du Cayla meddled 
with state affairs, and actually brought the 
Villéle administration into office, much inter- 
esting information was anticipated from this 
work; and no doubt it would have had an 
extensive sale, had not the lady published a 
statement disclaiming all knowledge of it. 

The ‘Mémoires de Louis XVIII.’ have 
been manufactured after the same fashion ; 
and the author has taken good care to leave 
off at the French revolution, lest he should 
nyolye himself in statements, upon the ac- 
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curacy of which many persons still alive 
might throw doubt. These Memoirs pur- 
port to be collected and put into order by 
the Duke de D***®*; the four stars being 
introduced to mislead the public into the be- 
lief that the work was compiled by the Duke 
de Duras, an intimate friend of the mo- 
narch. Thus, in the French edition, it is 
not even asserted that these Memoirs were 
actually written by Louis XVIIL., although, 
as in all such productions, the first person is 
used throughout. But we can positively 
state that the Duke de Duras had nothing to 
do with the composition of these volumes ; 
and we will add, that we should have very little 
difficulty in naming the person—a man of 
considerable talent, though not much known 
as a writer—who got up the work for Mame- 
Delaunay and Thoisnier Desplaces, the pub- 
lishers at Paris. We received the original, 
immediately on its publication, but as we 
were acquainted with the facts which we now 
state, we did not notice the work. 

We have thought it our duty to expose 
this attempt at deception, and we must 
further observe, that the translation ven- 
tures even beyond the original, and the 
English work is calied ‘ Memoirs of Louis 
XVIII, written by himself.’ Now, the 
French title runs thus—‘ Mémoires de Louis 
XVIIL., reeweillis et mis en ordre par M. le 
Duc de D** ** ,’ 

The work itself, like the Memoirs of Car- 
dinal Dubois, Richelieu, and Madame Du- 
barry, is cleverly written. It is, like its pre- 
decessors, a romance built upon historical 
authorities; but it contains no information 
to which every reading man could not have 
had access. The facts which it relates are 
authentic, but the personal feelings of the 
pretended narrator, and the incidents to 
which they lead, are pure fictions. The most 
interesting parts of the life of Louis XVIII. 
are omitted; namely, the period of his exile, 
during which he was involved in political 
intrigues, some of a very singular kind—and 
the interval between the restoration and his 
death, connected with very important state 
secrets, and with curious particulars, of 
which we ourselves know something, relative 
to the return from Elba, the execution of 
Ney, the murder of the Duke de Berry, the 
return of the Jesuits to France, and the 
secret of their connexion with the Villéle ad- 
ministration. 

We must, however, in justice, state that 
the work before us is entertaining and full 
of valuable information, to such English 
readers as have not had leisure to study the 
immediate causes and the progress of the 
French revolution; and the translation is 
excellent. 





Memoirs of Dr. Burney. By his daughter 
Mad. D’Arblay. 


(Second Notice.} 
A more careful perusal has not lessened our 
opinion of the merits of these volumes; they 
are full of life, and character, and anecdote, 
and passages singularly dramatic. We wish 
sometimes, indeed, that it had been the plea- 
sure of the authoress to have written them 
in a manner less regal and lofty: we say 
sometimes, for she is often as simple, clear, 
and concise, as we could wish ; it is only now 
and then that she walks in gilt pattens, and 
speaksin a language too ornate and laborious. 
This, it is true, only affects the manner, not 





the matter of her memoirs,—but we love a 
plain and simple style, approaching to the 
familiar ; for we hold, that biography should 
be written in a tone pitched a single note or 
so above common conversation. We now 
resume our remarks and extracts. 

Garrick lends a large portion of life to these 
Memoirs ; no wonder that his company was 
everywhere acceptable, for he loved to enter- 
tain all who were willing to be pleased. 
He frequently personated Dr. Johnson, a 
man whom he seriously loved ;’ and it was 
generally allowed, that his representation was 
all but the Doctor himself. On one occa- 
sion, he was giving Dr. Burney’s family a 
touch of Abel Drugger, when all at once, he 
‘* began displaying, and, by some inconceivable 
arrangement of his habiliments, most astonish- 
ingly enlarging his person, so as to make it seem 
many inches above its native size; not only in 
breadth, but, strange yet true to tell, in height, 
whilst exhibiting sundry extraordinary and un- 
couth attitudes and gestures. 

‘«* Pompously, then, assuming an authoritative 
port and demeanour, and giving a thundering 
stamp with his foot on some mark on the carpet 
that struck his eye—not with passion or dis- 
pleasure, but merely as if from absence and sin- 
gularity; he took off the voice, sonorous, im- 
pressive, and oratorical, of Dr. Johnson, ina 
short dialogue with himself that had passed the 
preceding week. 

“«* David !—will you lend me your Petrarca ?’ 

“¢VY-e-s, Sir!—’ 

“* David! you sigh !’ 

“* Sir—you shall have it, certainly.’ 

“* Accordingly,’ Mr. Garrick continued, ‘the 
book—stupendously bound—I sent to him that 
very evening. But—scarcely had he taken the 
noble quarto in his hands, when—as Boswell 
tells me, he poured forth a Greek ejaculation, and 
a couplet or two from Horace; and then, in one 
of those fits of enthusiasm which always seem 
to require that he should spread his arms aloft 
in the air, his haste was so great to debarrass 
them for that purpose, that he suddenly pounces 
my poor Petrarca over his head upon the floor! 
Russia leather, gold border, and all! And then, 
standing for several minutes erect, lost in ab- 
straction, he forgot, probably, that he had ever 
seen it; and left my poor dislocated Beauty to 
the mercy of the housemaid’s morning mop!” 

We have many glimpses of Dr. Johnson : 
regarding his inimitable ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
we have a little: the authoress ranks them 
below some of his other works—‘ The Ram- 
bler,’ for instance ;—in our opinion, they are 
far superior in both matter and manner. 

“ Dr. Johnson, at this time, was engaged in 
writing the Lives of the Poets; a work, to him, 
so light and easy, that it never robbed his friends 
of one moment of the time that he would, other- 
wise, have spared to their society. Lives, how- 
ever, strictly speaking, they are not; he merely 
employed in them such materials, with respect 
to biography, as he had already at hand, with- 
out giving himself any trouble in researches 
for what might be new, or unknown; though he 
gladly accepted any that were offered to him, if 
well authenticated. The critical investigations 
alone he considered as his business. He him- 
self never named them but as prefaces. No man 
held in nobler scorn, a promise that out-went 
performance.” 

We are introduced to Bruce the traveller: 
he was at Dr. Burney’s one evening, when 
the discourse turned on a newspaper rumour 
of his death—the following conversation en- 
sued: Lady Strange’s part is capital. 

‘‘ Pray have you happened to read a paragraph 
in the newspapers, importing that Mr. Bruce 
was dying, or dead? My father, who had seen 








him alive and well the day before it appeared, 
cut it out, and wafered it upon a sheet of paper, 
and sent it to him without comment. 

‘* My mother now inquired of Mr. Bruce 
whether he had seen it. 

“*Yes,’ answered he, coolly; ‘ but they are 
welcome to say what they please of me. Iread 
my death with great composure.’ ‘Then, con- 
descending to turn to me,—though only, I 
doubt not, to turn away from my elders,—he 
added: ‘ Were you not sorry, Miss Burney, to 
hear that I was dead ?’ 

“‘ Finding him thus address himself, and ra- 
ther courteously, for he really smiled, to so 
small a personage as your very obedient ser- 
vant, Mr. Turner, reviving, gathered courage to 
open his mouth, and, with a put-on air of 
easy jocularity, ventured to exclaim, with a 
laugh, ‘ Well, sir, as times go, I think, when they 
killed you, it is very well they said no harm of 

ou.’ 

“*«T know of no reason they had!’ replied 
Mr. Bruce, in so loud a tone, and with an air of 
such infinite haughtiness, that poor Mr. Turner, 
thus repulsed in his first attempt, never dared 
to again open his lips. 

“Soon afterwards, a servant came into the 
room, with General Melville’s compliments, 
and he begged to know of Mrs. Strange whether 
it was true that Mr. Bruce was so danger- 
ously ill. 

“Yes! cried he, bluffly; ‘tell the General 
I am dead.’ 

“ *Ay, poor soul! poor mon!’ cried Mrs. 
Strange, ‘ I dare say he has been vexed enough 
to hear such a thing! Poor honest mon! I dare 
be sworn he never wronged or deceived a hu- 
man being in all his life.’ 

* * Will you, faith?’ cried Mr. Bruce: ‘Will 
you be sworn to that? It’s more than I would 
dare to be for any man alive! Do you really 
think he has risen to the rank of General, with 
so little trouble ?’ 

“«Troth, yes,’ she answered ; ‘ you men, you 
know, never deceive men! you have too much 
honour for that. And as to us women,—ah, 
troth! the best among you cannot deceive me! 
for whenever you say pretty things tome, I make 
it a rule to believe them all to be true: so the 
prettier the better !’” 

Of Thomson the poet, we know but too 
little : he seems to have been a shy and re- 
served man, who loved to eat fruit unobserved 
from the trees, with his hands in his pockets. 
The following is worth preserving, were it 
only for containing a name so distinguished : 

“ With Thomson, too, whose fame, happily 
for posterity, hung not upon the ephemeral 
charm of accent, variety of attitude, or witchery 
of the eye, like that of even the most transcen- 
dent of the votaries of the buskins; with 
Thomson, too, his favoured lot led him to the 
happiness of early and intimate, though, unfor- 
tunately, not of long-enduring acquaintance, 
the destined race of ‘Thomson, which was cut 
short nearly in the meridian of life, being al- 
ready almost run. 

«Tt was not in the house only of Mrs. Cibber 
that he met this impressive and piety-inspiring 
painter of nature, alike in her rural beauties 
and her elemental sublimities ; the young musi- 
cian had the advantage of setting to music a 
part of the mask of Alfred, which brought him 
into close contact with the author, and rivetted 
good-will on one side by high admiration on the 
other.” 

There is something too of another poet, 
whose name still stands high in the ranks of 
song: we know little of the personal habits 
of the author ofthe ‘ Art of Preserving Health.’ 

“And, at this same epoch, the subject of 
these memoirs began also an intercourse with 
the celebrated Dr. Armstrong, as high, then, in 
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the theory of his art, medicine, as he was far 
from lucratively prosperous inits practice. He 
had produced upon it a didactic poem, ‘ The 
Art of Preserving Health,’ which young Burney 
considered to be as nervous in diction as it was 
enlightening in precept. But Dr. Armstrong, 
though he came from a part of the island whence 
travellers are by no means proverbially smitten 
with the reproach of coming in vain; nor often 
stigmatized with either meriting or being ad- 
dicted to failure, possessed not the personal 
skill usually accorded to his countrymen, of 
adroitness in bringing himself forward. Yet 
he was as gaily amiable as he. was eminently 
learned ; and though, from a keen moral sense 
of right, he was a satirist, he was so free from 
malevolence, that the smile with which he ut- 
tered a remark the most ironical, had a cast of 
good-humoured pleasantry that nearly turned 
his sarcasm into simple sport.” 
The mother of Mad. D’Arblay, Esther 
Sleepe, is delineated very gracefully :— 
“Esther Sleepe—this memorialist’s mother 
—of whom she must now with reverence, with 
fear—yet with pride and delight — offer the 
tribute of a description—was small and delicate, 
but not diminutive, in person. Her face had 
that sculptural oval form which gives to the 
air of the head something like the ideal perfec- 
tion of the poet's imagination. Her fair com- 
plexion was embellished by a rosy hue upon 
her cheeks of Hebe freshness. Her eyes were 
of the finest azure, and beaming with the bright- 
est intelligence; though they owed to the soft- 
ness of their lustre a still more resistless fasci- 
nation : and they were setin her head with such 
a peculiarity of elegance in shape and propor- 
tion, that they imparted a nobleness of expres- 
sion to her brow and to her forehead, that, 
whether she were beheld when attired for so- 
ciety; or surprised under the negligence of 
domestic avocation; she could be viewed by no 
stranger whom she did not strike with admira- 
tion; she could be broken in upon by no old 
friend who did not look at her with new plea- 
sure.” 


There is something in these volumes about 
all men of eminence, and ladies of mark and 
distinction; of Mrs. Montague, there is a 
little and to the purpose : we see her before 
us in the clear painting of Mad. D’Arblay : 

“* Her conversational powers were of a truly 
superior order; strong, just, clear, and often 
eloquent. Her process in argument, notwith- 
standing an earnest solicitude for pre-eminence, 
was uniformly polite and candid. But her re- 
putation for wit seemed always in her thoughts, 
marring their natural flow and untutored ex- 
pression. No sudden start of talent urged forth 
any precarious opinion; no vivacious new idea 
varied her logical course of ratiocination. Her 
smile, though most generally benignant, was 
rarely gay; and her liveliest sallies had a some- 
thing of anxiety rather than of hilarity—till 
their success was ascertained by applause. 

“Her form was stately, and her manners 
were dignified. Her face retained strong re- 
mains of beauty throughout lite; and though 
its native cast was evidently that of severity, its 
expression was softened off in discourse by an 
almost constant desire to please.” 

Here is the character of Horace Walpole 
in four lines: had it extended to thirty pages 
the delineation could not have been more 
satisfactory :— 

*“* Here, also, the Honourable Horace Wal- 
pole, afterwards Lord Orford, sometimes put 
forth his quaiut, singular, often original, gene- 
rally sarcastic, and always entertaining powers.” 

Her portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
little inferior to some of his own: we can 
make room but for the head and shoulders : 





‘* There was little or no play of countenance, 

beyond cheerfulness or sadness, in the features 
of Sir Joshua; but in his eyes there was a 
searching look, that seemed, upon his introduc- 
tion to any person of whom he had thought be- 
fore he had seen, to fix, in his painter’s mind, 
the attitude, if it may be so called, of face that 
would be most striking for a picture. But this 
was rarely obvious, and never disconcerting ; 
he was eminently unassuming, unpretending, 
and natural.” 

The authoress relates an interview, which 
Dr. Johnson indulged her with after he had 
laid down his head to die; we have read it 
with deep interest: his words are well worth 
remembering. His course to the latest was 
bright. 

“JT gave him concisely the history of the 
Bristol milk-woman, who is at present zealously 
patronized by the benevolent Hannah More. 
I expressed my surprise at the reports gene- 
rally in circulation, that the first authors that 
the milk-woman read, if not the only ones, were 
Milton and Young. ‘I find it difficult, I 
added, ‘ to conceive how Milton and Young 
could be the first authors with any reader. 
Could a child understand them? And grown 
persons, who have never read, are, in literature, 
children still.’ 

*** Doubtless,’ he answered. ‘ But there is 
nothing so little comprehended as what is Genius. 
They give it to all, when it can be but a part. 
The milk-woman had surely begun with some 
ballad—Chevy Chace or the Children in the 
Wood. 
tools. But there must be tools, or how use 
them? Aman who has spent all his life in 


| thing,—except his letters to you! 





Genius is, in fact, kuowing the use of | 


this room, will give a very poor account of | 


what is contained in the next.’ 

“** Certainly, sir; and yet there is such a 
thing as invention? Shakspeare could never 
have seen a Caliban ?’ 

‘No; but he had scen a man, and knew how 
to vary him to a monster. A person, who would 
draw a monstrous cow, must know first what a 
cow is commonly; or how can he tell that to 
give her an ass’s head, or an clephant’s tusk, 
will make her monstrous? Suppose you show 
me a mun, who is a very expert carpenter, and 
that an admiring stander-by, looking at some of 
his works, exclaims: ‘O! he was born a car- 
penter!’ What would have become of that 
birth-right, if he had never seen any wood ?” 

* Presently, dwelling on this idea, he went 
on. ‘ Let two men, one with genius, the other 
with none, look together at an overturned wag- 
gon; he who has no genius will think of the 
waggon only as he then sees it; that is to say, 
overturned, and walk on: he who has genius 
will give it a glance of examination, that will 
paint it to his imagination such as it was previ- 
ously to its being overturned ; and when it was 
standing still; and when it was in motion; and 
when it was heavy loaded; and when it was 
empty: but both alike must see the waggon to 
think of it at all.’” 

We shall conclude our extracts with the 
account which the authoress gives of her un- 
expected interview with Boswell, when that 
singular mixture of talent and assurance was 
gathering the materials for his ‘ Life of John- 
son’ :— 

“« Almost forcibly stopping her in her path, 
though making her an obsequious, or rather a 
theatrical, bow, ‘ I am happy,’ he cried, ‘ to tind 
you, Madam, for I was told you were lost! 
closed in the unscalable walls of a royal convent. 
But let me tell you, Madam!’ assuming his 
highest tone of mock-heroic, ‘it won't do! You 
must come forth, Madam! You must abscond 
from your princely monastery, and come forth! 
You were not born to be immured, like a tabby 
cat, Madam, in yon august cell! We want 











youin the world. And we are told youare very 
ill. But we can’t spare you.—Besides, Madam, 
I want your Johnson’s letters for my book !’ 

“Then, stopping at once himself and his 
hearer, by spreading abroad both his arms, in 
starting suddenly before her, he energetically 
added, ‘ For THE Book, Madam! the first book 
in the universe !’ 

“ Swelling, then, with internal gratulation, 
yet involuntarily half-laughing, from good-hu- 
mouredly catching the infection of the impulse 
which his unrestrained self-complacency excited 
in his listener, he significantly paused ; but the 
next minute, with double emphasis, and strong, 
even comic gesticulation, he went on: ‘ I have 
every thing else! every thing that can be named, 
of every sort, and class, and description, to 
show the great man in all his bearings !—every 
But I have 
nothing of that kind. I look for it all from you! 
It is necessary to complete my portrait. It will 
be the First Book in the whole universe, Madam! 
There’s nothing like it—’ again half-laughing, 
yet speaking more and more forcibly; ‘ There 
never was,—and there never will be !—So give 
me your letters, and I'll place them with the 
hand of a master!’”’ 

‘These volumes surpass in interest and in 
value most of the reminiscences of these our 
latter days: the authoress moved in the 
scenes which she describes; was the compa- 
nion or the friend of almost every person she 
mentions; and as she is a lady of unques- 
tioned veracity, as well as talent, we put full 
confidence in her communications. More- 
over, a large portion of the work was written 
while Johnson scattered his wisdom and his 
wit, and Burke displayed his eloquence. 
Fortunately for us, Mad. D’Arblay wrote re- 
gular accounts of all that she imagined would 
be amusing or interesting to a man of educa- 
tion and sense, and addressed them to her 
friend Mr. Crisp, who living at a distance in 
the country, opened his ears to whatever was 


| related of pocts, actors, painters, and orators, 





Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XII. 


Illustrations. London: Murray. 


With 


Own opening this beautiful volume we see a 
fine view of Florence, and another of Venice; 
and, as we proceed, we find many noble poems 
and numerous notes from the pens of such 
critics as Jeffrey and Lockhart. The prin- 
cipal poems are ‘The Doge of Venice,’ and 
‘The Vision of Judgment’: but ‘ Francesca 
of Rimini’ will be read with interest by all 
who wish to see how such an original genius 
figures in translation; while the two literary 
Eclogues cannot fail to excite a smile in 
some, and displeasure in others, who happen 
to find their names where no one could well 
wish to be mentioned. There is one noble 
poem—not so much known now as it will be 
—which we gladly transfer to our pages; it 
was written about the middle of April, 1819, 
while the poet was sailing on the river which 
lends its name to the verses. Such is the story 
told by the Countess Guiccioli, and the letters 
of Byron might be quoted in corroboration. 
To the Po. 
River, that rollest by the ancient walls, 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 


Walks by thy brink, and there perchance recalls 
A faint and fleeting memory of me ; 
What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed ! 
What do I say—a mirror of my heart ? 
Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art; 
And such as thou art were wy passions long. 
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Time may have somewhat tamed them,—not for ever ; 
Thou overflow’st thy banks, and not for aye 
Thy bosom overboils, congenial river ! 
Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk away. 
But left long wrecks behind, and now again, 
Borne in our old unchanged career, we move ; 
Thou tendest wildly onwards to the main, 
And I—to loving ove I should not love. 
The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls and murmur at her feet; 
Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharm’d by summer's heat. 
She will look on thee—I have looked on thee, 
Full of that thought; and, from that moment, ne’er 
Thy waters dream of, name, or see, 
Without the inseparable sigh for her! 
Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy stream ; 
Yes! they will meet the wave I gaze on now: 
Mine cannot witness, evenin a dream, 
That happy wave repass me in its flow! 
The wave that bears my tears returns no more: 
Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep ? 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 
I by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 
But that which keepeth us apart is not 
Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 
As various as the climates of our birth. 
A stranger loves the lady of the land, 
Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fann’d 
By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 
My blood is all meridian ; were it not, 
I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne’er to be forgot, 
A slave again of love,—at least of thee. 
*Tis vain to struggle —let me perish young— 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved ; 
To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 
And then, at least, my heart can ne’er be moved. 


There are many curious notes on the lite- 
rary Eclogues, ‘The Doge of Venice,’ and 
‘The Vision of Judgment’: we wish we had 
room to quote some of the angry passages 
between Byron and Southey: it appears that 
part of the poetic attack on the latter was 
written before the article appeared, for which 
the lord challenged the commoner. ‘The mes- 
sage was, itseems, sent by too kind and prudent 
a hand to be delivered—that of Douglas Kin- 
naird. 








Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d' Abran- 
_ des. Vols. VII. & VIII. 

{Third Notice.) 
We shall conclude our translations from the 
present volumes with the following description 
of a Spanish inn, which, with a little dash of 
romance to give it effect, would make a good 
scene in a melo-drama. 

“We next slept at San-Pedro, a place still 
more horrible than I had yet seen. We arrived 
late in the evening; the weather was cloudy, 
and it was dark when our carriage stopped at 
the door of the house which was to afford us 
shelter for the night. I was almost asleep from 
fatigue, arising more particularly from the atten- 
tion with which I had, as we passed along, ex- 
amined the trees and bushes in the forest, to 
see if I could perceive any suspicious looking 
people on the watch for us. Junot, who, as a 
measure of precaution, chose to walk by the 
side of the carriage, reached the house bejore I 
did. 

“ ¢ Do not be frightened at your possada,’ said 
he to me, laughing. ‘ Your bed-room is cer- 
tainly not elegant, but if we find no toads} in 
it we shall do very well.’ 

** As he spoke, I roused myself, got out of 
the carriage and entered the house.... House 
indeed!....Let the reader imagine a hut of 
clay, divided into two or three holes, scarcely 
more than five feet high, which were termed 
rooms. And from each hole exhaled a dreadful 
stench! 

“* Ah! cried I, drawing back, ‘what a 





_ + Junot had so strong an antipathy to a toad that the 
sight of one almost made him faint. 





hovel! I can never sleep here! What a horrible 
house !’ 

“And yet I built it myself, exclaimed a 
deep, sepulchral voice. It proceeded from a 
man near me, who held a lamp in his hand. 

«This man spoke French. I looked at him, 
and beheld a dreadful countenance. I was at 
first horror-struck, but I took courage and ad- 
dressed him : 

“ *Good God! how came you to leave your 
country to inhabit this savage desert?” And I 
added, internally, ‘This man must be an infa- 
mous villain, who has fled from the gallies— 
perhaps from the guillotine.’ 

“ And, in truth, all this was expressed in the 
dark, sinister, and murderous countenance of 
the host. 

“ T determined not to sleep in the house my- 
self, but, fearful that the confined air of a car- 
riage might be prejudicial to my child, I selected 
the best room, had the window opened, juniper 
berries burned, and a brasero put into it, with the 
charcoal extinguished. ‘Then, leaving the child 
there with her nurse, I went with Junot back 
to the carriage, in which we passed the night. 

“ T had then with me an Italian woman, the 
wife of my husband's first valet-de-chambre, 
and who acted as my housekeeper. She was 
extremely pretty, very much attached to me, 
and I was very partial to her. She belonged to 
that race of good servants, now extinct. She 
would not remain in my daughter's carriage, in 
which she travelled, but preferred sleeping in 
one of the rooms of this horrible casa. Leaving, 
therefore, her husband to watch over the lug- 
gage, and keep the escort in order, she took 
up her quarters in the apartment next to my 
daughter’s. 

“ The latter had been asleep some time, when 
Madame Heldt entered the room, and appeared 
before Fanchette (the nurse) with a pale and 
horror-struck countenance. VFanchette, who was 
naturally no Bayard, trembled dreadfully on 
seeing the fright of her companion. My own 
maid had preferred sleeping in the carriage; 
therefore these two were alone. 

“ «Madame Bergeret,’ said the housekeeper 
to Fanchette, ‘ there is a man under my bed who 
has been murdered.’ 

‘* Fanchette uttered a piercing cry. 

“* Peace! for God's sake, hold your tongue! 
we shall share the same fate else. There is also 
a huge instrument of torture in the room.’.... 

“ Fanchette easily believed all this, and her 
faith would even have gone much further. She 
however determined to verify the fact, and 
taking the lamp with a trembling ‘hand, carried 
it into Madame Heldt’s yoom, the latter having, 
in her terror, upset her own and extinguished 
it. Fanchette then looked under the house- 
keeper’s bed. At first she saw only fresh straw 
chopped, such as is used in Spain.... But on 
bringing the lamp down, she perceived the two 
naked fect of a man, and above them two legs 
which seemed to belong to a body. 

“ The two women, Creadfully agitated, were 
very near falling by the side of the corpse. Fan- 
chette, braver than her companion, perhaps be- 
cause she had a greater responsibility, said that 
they must leave the room and call for assistance. 
Madame Heldt then made her observe the in- 
strument of torture, which was discovered next 
day to be a flail for thrashing corn. But Fan- 
chette and the housekeeper only saw what their 
fears made them imagine, and that was of the 
most horrible kind. 

“ «My God!’ said Fanchette, ‘ how shall we 
get out from this place? My lady was right. 
This man is a murderer.’ 

*¢ A murderer! He is rather the executioner 
of the village. Look here!’ And Madame Heldt 
again pointed to the fatal instrument. 
| “At length steps were heard under the win- 
} dow. It was Colonel Laborde, who was going 











his rounds, The night was‘fine, and in his 

uneasiness—for everybody was uneasy in this 

dreary place—he had preferred not to go to 

bed; but had taken up his bivouac upon two 

bundles of fresh straw which he quitted every 

now and then to see if all was safe. On hear- 

ing the noise of his cavalry boots upon the little 

stones with which the court was paved, Fan- 

chette called to him. In an instant the brave 

and excellent young man was in Madame Heldt’s 
room, when the firstwords he heard were corpse 
and murder. On perceiving the naked feet 
under the bed, and not having the same fear of 
a dead man as the women had, he pulled at the 
feet and dragzed from the straw in which it was 
enveloped, the naked body of a man, who 
seemed to have died recently, but whose corpse 
exhibited no marks of violence. Without how- 
ever giving himself time to examine the state of 
the body, he told one of the women to call 
the master of the house. But the moment he 
had seized the dead man by the heels, both had 
run into the other room and taken their station 
near my daughter’s cradle, as if to ask protec- 
tion from this dear child, whose beautiful head, 
covered with auburn tresses, rested upon one 
of her arms as she slept the sleep of angels. 
M. Laborde, unwilling to give the alarm, called 
one of the soldiers of the escort, then, taking 
the lamp, he went to the kitchen where he 
found the host in a sound sleep upon the floor, 
near the remains of a fire round which the 
muleteers had supped. 

“This man is not a murderer,—at least, 
he has not been so to-night,’ thought M. La- 
borde; ‘but no matter, we must know what that 
corpse means.’ 

“He pushed the man rudely with his foot, 
and on his awaking, held a pistol to his head. 
The poor wretch thought his last hour was 
come, and uttered the most doleful cries. 

*« Peace!’ said M. Laborde, ‘ or I will blow 
your brains out. What is it I seein one of the 
bed-rooms, thou atrocious murderer !’ 

“Good God! Sir, I am no murderer,’ said 
the man, falling on his knees and clasping his 
hands. ‘I will tell all. But do not acquaint 
his excellency the ambassador with it. You 
will see that 1 am guiltless of any crime.’ 

“ M. Laborde looked sternly at him, and the 
poor man, though with the air and face of a 
determined villian, was so frightened that he 
could scarcely tell his story. It seems that 
one of his ploughboys had died that morning, 
and was to be buried next day. Our arrival 
had caused the removal of the corpse, because 
the room in which it lay was one of the best 
in the house. ‘If the ambassador or his 
lady had done me the honour to sleep in my 
house,’ said the man, ‘ I would have had the 
body removed in a sheet without its being per- 
ceived. But as only one of their attendants 
occupied the room, I thought that the remains 
of poor Garcia under the bed, would not be in 
her way, more particularly as she appeared so 
much fatigued, that I thought she would not 
perceive the body. It seems I was mistaken. 
But, colonel, if I had committed a murder, I 
certainly should not have put any one to sleep 
in that room, until I had made every trace of it 
disappear.’ 

“He was right; M. Laborde inquired who 
would answer for his respectability ; and he re- 
ferred to the priest and the Sangrado of the 
village. 

“** Lock me up till the morning, Sir, if you 
think I have not told you the truth, and then 
I shall be able to prove my innocence.’ 

‘“ No sooner said than done; and the poor 
man was locked in one of his own dark rooms. 
Two soldiers were then despatched to put the 
body upon the bed it had previously occupied ; 
and M. Laborde advised the two women to 
carry my daughter to the carriage, as the 
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ploughboy might have died of an infectious 
disease, the yellow fever being then at Cadiz. 
Next morning I thanked M. Laborde for this 
kind thought; but Junot had no intention of 
thanking the host, whom he swore he would 
send to the other world after the ploughboy. 
The poor wretch had hid himself, fearful of en- 
countering the anger of the great lord, as he 
termed Junot. 

“*Tam no great lord, thou villain!’ said 
Junot; ‘but I am a father, and a humane mas- 
ter. And I cannot conceive how you could 
have thought of making two women and a 
child—and my child too—sleep in a room, not 
only impregnated with the fetid and pestilential 
air of a dangerous disease, but containing also 
the corpse of one who had fallen a victim to 
that disease!’ 

“ Junot’s anger rose so high that he was 
about to seize the poor fellow by the throat, 
when the priest and the village doctor arrived. 
They certified that the neighbourhood of the 
corpse was not dangerous. The ploughboy 
had died of pleurisy. The priest had adminis- 
tered the extreme unction to him; and as for 
the doctor, if there were murder in the case, 
it concerned him more than any one else. 

“ Neither Madame Heldt nor Fanchette would 
however admit, that this corpse had died like 
other corpses ; and this impression has remained 
so strong, that Madame Heldt, who mentioned 
the circumstance within the last fortnight, still 
maintains that a murder had been committed, 
and that, without the help of Colonel Laborde, 
she and her companion would have shared the 
same fate, as weli as my daughter Josephine. 
‘ Poor little innocent angel,’ added Madame 
Heldt.” 





The Family Library, No. 36.—Six Months 
in the West Indies. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 10.—Baron 
Humboldt's Travels. 


Two delightful volumes, that will recom- 
mend themselves. Mr. Coleridge's is one 
of the most entertaining, and Baron Hum- 
boldt’s one of the most valuable works of 
our modern literature ;—the former is a 
republication without omission, and with 
trifling additions: the latter is a condensa- 
tion,—but done with that care which has al- 
ways distinguished the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. 





The Classic Wreath. No. I. 

WE noticed, not long since, two modest little 
periodicals, the one emanating from St. Paul’s 
School, the other from Christ's Hospital ; here 
isa third, written by the pupils of the King’s Col- 
lege. We thank our young friends for their 
courtesy in sending us this early copy of their 
first and forthcoming number, and heartily wish 
them success. 





Polonia. No. 1V. London: Fox. 
The Polish Record. Nos. I. & 11. Hull: Wilson. 


TueEseE works have been projected by the friends 
of liberty, to preserve in the minds of English- 
men a lively and lasting interest in the condi- 
tion of unfortunate Poland. They are both con- 
ducted with talent—both contain papers of stir- 
ring interest—and we wish them both that suc- 
cess which the disinterested exertions of the 
projectors so well deserve. 


—_—_—_——— ee 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* Original Family Sermons.’—It is always plea- 
sant to see Societies which profess to uphold 
great interests active in their measures. That 
under the auspices of which this work is pub- 
lished, has of late exhibited a zeal, which it would 





have been well had it shown some years earlier. 
The first of the Sermons contained in this num- 
ber, is, we suspect, from the Bishop of London's 
pen; and if all which succeed approach it, in 
piety and excellence, the publication will be of 
great value to the christian world. 

* Prose, e Carmi, del Luogotenente C. Galli’ — 
Much ingenuity is displayed in this little vo- 
lume; and if any of our readers are desirous of 
seeing how an observant, moralizing mind, may 
give a voice to inanimate things, they cannot 
do better than read the fables of Lieutenant 
Galli. He has laid whatever exists under con- 
tribution to his fancy, and the brevity of his 
narrations will recommend them to many who 
would not endure wise lessons of greater length. 

‘ Christmas Tales, by W. H. Harrison.’—These 
tales might have passed among the common-place, 
but for the illustrations, which were, it is acknow- 
ledged, originally designed to illustrate Scott's 
novels; so that, while reading, we are constantly 
reminded of what is most excellent, and are 
obliged to institute a comparison, which we 
should have imagined Mr. Harrison would wil- 
lingly have avoided. 

* The Excitement, for 1833.’—There are, in this 
little volume, a great variety of moving incidents 
by flood and field, and we think the work likely 
to interest young people, which was the object 
with the compiler. 

§ The Infant Annual, for 1833,’—This we knew 
Was a precocious age, but we were not aware 
that infants patronized Annuals. It is a pretty 
little book, but written too much in the good 
boy and bad boy style to be quite to our taste. 

* The Sacred Offering, for 1833.’—A very tasty 
and beautiful little volume, full of gentle feeling; 
and though the poetry is not of a very high 
order, it is often touching, and always gracetul 
and pleasant. 

‘ Tales of Animals, by Peter Parley.’—This is 
a republication of a very successful American 
work; but we incline to believe, from our know- 
ledge of American typography and wood engrav- 
ing, that Peter Parley will hardly recognize 
himself in his beautiful costume. We have not 
seen a work better suited for a Christmas pre- 
sent. 

‘ Exercises adapted to Hiley’s English Grammar.’ 
—Great skill and judgment have been display- 
ed in this compilation; the exercises not only 
admirably illustrate the several rules, but also 
convey much valuable information. Mr. Hiley 
has subjoined a brief system of teaching the art 
of composition, which possesses some origi- 
nality, and great merit. 

§ The Anatomy and Physiology of the Organ of 
Hearing : with Remarks on Congenital Deafness, the 
Diseases of the Ear, some Imperfections of the Organ 
of Speech, and the proper Treatment of these 
several Affections, by David Tod.’—This is an 
excellent work. It contains many interesting 
original views, not only on the anatomy, but also 
on the physiology of the ear, and is well worthy 
the attention of the medical profession. 

‘Animal Mechanics, applied to the Prevention 
and Cure of Spinal Curvature, and other personal 
Deformities, by T. Sheldrake.’—Mr. Sheldrake’s 
name has been so long and so favourably known 
in connexion with the treatment of diseases of 
the spine and personal deformity, that we do 
not think it necessary to say more than that his 
work is the result of extensive and scientific 
practice. 

* Gibson's French, English, and Latin Vocabu- 
lary.’—The design of this little work is to com- 
bine the study of French and Latin. It is com- 
piled with great care, and is well worthy the 
attention of teachers. 

‘ Ferguson’s Grammatical Exercises.’ — The 
progressive arrangement of these exercises is 
very good, but the authors from whom they have 
been selected are not always those most remark- 
able for correct Latinity. 








* Abbott's Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry.’—The writer of this useful treatise 
has greatly simplified the science, and rendered 
the labour of the student lighter and more 
pleasant by using none but the most plain and 
familiar language. Were we inclined to be 
captious, we should object to the extreme mea. 
greness of the chapter on geodesiacal operations; 
the subject should either have been omitted or 
treated at greater length. 

§ Jamieson’s Arithmetical Tables.’—A judicious 
compilation; the introduction of tables of an- 
cient coins is a decided improvement. 

*The Family Temperance Meeting.’—There 
are conversations on frugality and temperance, 
in this small book, which may be read with ad- 
vantage, by young and old. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


COUSIN, WHEN THE SPRING SHALL FALL, 


Cousin, when the spring shall fall, 
Where wilt thou be straying ? 

When the early linnets call, 
Where wilt thou be Maying? 


When the winter snows dissolve, 
And bear off cold weather, 

Wilt not quit thy cold resolve, 
And let all fade together ? 


Seest thou her ?—seest thou the glow 
Near her temples playing ? 

And those smiles that come and go ?— 
Now, wilt thou go straying ? 


If thou must be gone, when spring 
Bear away cold weather, 

Ah, take up yon trembling thing, 
And begone together! 





LIVING ARTISTS.—No. XVII, 
C. KR. LESLIE, R.A. 


Lrstre stands high in the rank of our 
painters of domestic scenes, or subjects con- 
nected with life and manners. He is all na- 
ture, not common, but select—all life, not 
muscular, but mental. He delights in de- 
lineating the social affections, in lending 
lineament and hue to the graceful duties of 
the fire-side. No one sees with a truer eye 
the exact form which a subject should take ; 
and no one surpasses him in the rare art of 
inspiring it with sentiment and life. He is 
always easy, elegant, and impressive: he 
studies all his pictures with great care, and, 
perhaps, never puts a pencil to the canvas 
till he has painted the matter mentally, and 
can see it before him shaped out ofair. He 
is full of quiet vigour: he approaches Wilkie 
in humour, Stothard in the delicacy of female 
loveliness, and has a tenderness and pathos 
altogether his own. His action is easy : there 
is no straining: his men are strong in mind, 
without seeming to know it, and his women 
have sometimes an alluring naiveté, and un- 
conscious loveliness of look, such as no other 
painter rivals. 

It is so easy to commit extravagance—to 
make men and women wave their arms like 
windmill wings, and look with all their might 
—nay, we see this so frequently done by 
artists who believe all the while that they are 
marvellously strong in things mental—that 
we are glad to meet with a painter who lets 
nature work in a gentler way, and who has 
the sense to see that violence is not dignity, 
nor extravagance loftiness of thought. We 
could instance many of the works of Leslie in 
confirmation of this: nor are his pictures 
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which reflect the manners and feelings of his 
native America more natural or original than 
those which delineate the sentiments of his 
adopted land. In this he differs from the 
best American writers: they are strong upon 
transatlantic earth, but the moment they set 
their foot upon British ground, their spirit 
languishes, and much of their original vigour 
expires. We are inclined, indeed, to look upon 
some of Leslie’s English pictures as superior 
even to those which the remembrance of his 
native land has awakened. Roger de Coverley 
going to Church amid his Parishioners— 
Uncle Toby looking into the dangerous eye 
of the pretty Widow Wadman, and sundry 
others, are all marked with the same nature 
and truth, and exquisite delicacy of feeling. 
He touches on the most perilous topics, but 
always carries them out of the region of vul- 
garity into the pure air of genius. It is in 
this fine sensibility that the strength of Wil- 
kie and Leslie lies: there is a true decorum 
of nature in all they do: they never pursue 
an idea into extravagance, nor allow the cha- 
racters which they introduce to over-act their 
parts. In this Leslie differs from Fuseli, who, 
with true poetic perception of art, seldom or 
ever made a true poetic picture: Leslie goes 
the proper length, and not one step farther; 
but Fuseli, in his poetic race, always ran far 
past the winning-post, and got into the regions 
of extravagance and absurdity. When Leslie 
painted Sancho Panca relating his adven- 
tures to the Duchess, he exhibited the sly 
humour and witty cunning of the Squire in 
his face, and added no action: when Fuseli 
painted the Wives of Windsor thrusting Fal- 
staff into the bucking-basket, he represented 
Mrs, Ford and Mrs. Page as half-flying : the 
wild energy with which they do their mis- 
chievous ministering, is quite out of character 
with nature, with Shakspeare, and with the 
decorum of the art. 

The pictures of Leslie are a proof of the 
fancy and poetry which lie hidden in ordi- 
nary things, till a man of genius finds them 
out. With much of a Burns-like spirit, he 
seeks subjects in scenes where they would 
never be seen by ordinary men. Some of his 
brethren single out nothing but the most 
magnificent themes for the pencil, as if their 
object was to show how low their flight is, 
compared to the height which the matter re- 
quires: but it is the pleasure of Leslie to 
take such subjects as are fit for mortal skill 
to delineate—which are out of the common 
road, because they are common, and to treat 
them in a way which surprises us with unex- 
Ee pleasures, and far exceeds our hope. 

lis judgment is equal to his genius. His 
colouring is lucid and harmonious; and the 
character which he impresses is stronger 
still than his colouring. He tells his story 
without many figures: there are no mobs in 
his compositions: he inserts nothing for the 
sake of effect: all seems as natural to the 
scene as the leaf is tothe tree. His pictures 
from Washington Irving are excellent: 
‘Ichabod Crane’ haunts us; ‘ Dutch Court- 
ship’ is ever present to our fancy; ‘ Anthony 
Van Corlear leaving his Mistresses for the 
Wars’ is both ludicrous and affecting ; ‘ 'The 
Dutch Fire-side,’ with the negro telling a 
ghost story is capital, and ‘ Philip, the Indian 
Chief, deliberating,’ is a figure worthy of 
Lysippus. 

We wish Leslie would seek more than he 
does for subjects in the poetry of the country: 





there are more of a nature to suit his feelings 
in the songs of Scotland alone than would 
form a gallery. ‘The images contained in 
that splendid minstrelsy are defined and gra- 
phic, and are of all characters and kinds: all 
is limned visibly to the eye: you see men’s 
faces, and hear them speak—nay, the very 
place where the story is laid is given, to the 
life. An artist would have really less to do 
in giving shape and colour to these vivid em- 
bodiments of the northern muse than in 
making pictures where he had to provide all 
that is to render them beautiful. We are in- 
duced to point to the north for another 
reason than the exquisite lyrics of Ca- 
ledonia: Leslie, we are told, is of Scottish 
extraction, and has a liking to “* Albyn’s hills 
of wind.” But we have no wish to lure his 
mind wholly from his native America, to 
which his genius is an honour: there are 
poetsacrossthe Atlantic whose strains abound 
with pictures according to his spirit. Let him 
paint what he likes—and whathe likes alone: 
he can do nothing that will be unwelcome. 
We may look for many paintings from his 
hand, for he is but a young man. 





RAUMER’S PAMPHLET ON POLAND—BERLIN 
EXHIBITION — SIR JAMES SOUTH—THE 
OBSERVATORY, ETC. 

Berlin, Nov. 13. 
Amongst our political pamphlets and writ- 
ings, M. de Raumer’s article on the * Downfall 
of Poland,’ inserted in the Iistorical Almanack, 
published at Leipsic, has made a great noise. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung contains a very severe 

criticism upon it; and it is indeed, to be won- 

dered at, how M. de Raumer, being a professor 
of a Prussian university, can have ventured to 


write such things. The academical senate of 


the Berlin University, having chosen him to be 
a rector of this university for the present year, 
His Majesty has not been pleased to confirm 
this choice, so that Professor Weiss, the miner- 
alogist, has been chosen in his stead. 

The Exhibition is particularly rich in land- 
scapes, pictures of social life, and portraits. A 
highly-finished full-length portrait of Prin- 
cess Albtecht, the King of Holland’s daughter, 
by M. Bezas, attracts general notice. Amongst 
the larger pictures, there is one of M. Ben- 
demann (a Jew), ‘Jews in the Babylonian 
captivity, sitting by the river side,’ and a 
scene from Burger’s ‘ Leonora,’ where Leonora 
inquires tor her sweetheart. Professor Rauch’s 
monument in memory of the late Mrs. Cooper, 
of Dublin, (which is to be sentover to the Eme- 
rald Isle,) is uncommonly well done, and will, 
no doubt, spread the artist’s fame over that 
part of the United Kingdom. 

In point of science, | am sorry not to be able 
to give you much information. Sir J. South, 
who has been here for two or three days, 
spent the greater part of his time with Pro- 
fessor Encke, the famous astronomer. The 
ground for the new Observatory has been chosen, 
and the foundations are already laid. It is 
situated towards the southern end of the town, 
and will afford an extensive view. Professor 
Hoffman, the famous geologist, is expected here, 
from his tour through Italy and Sicily. He 
brings home a great many specimens of mine- 
rals, lavas, &c., and will, no doubt, publish, on 
his return, an accurate account of his travels. 
De la Beche’s ‘Manual of Geology’ has been 
translated into German, by M. de Deches, so 
that you may consider his translation as a new 
work, enriched by a great many clever remarks 
and annotations. 





CONTINUATION OF THE SHELLEY PAPERS. 





ON THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE, 
BY THE LATE PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Ix the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era, a new and extraordinary event roused 
Europe from her lethargic state, and paved 
the way to her present greatness. The 
writings of Dante in the thirteenth, and of 
Petrarch in the fourteenth, were the bright 
luminaries which had afforded glimmerings 
of literary knowledge to the almost benighted 
traveller toiling up the hill of Fame. But 
on the taking of Constantinople, a new and 
sudden light appeared: the dark clouds of 
ignorance rolled into distance, and Europe 
inundated by learned monks, and still more 
by the quantity of learned manuscripts which 
they brought with them from the scene of 
devastation. The Turks settled themselves 
in Constantinople, where they adopted no- 
thing but the vicious habits of the Greeks : 
they neglected even the small remains of its 
ancient learning, which, filtered and degene- 
rated as it was by the absurd mixture of 
Pagan and Christian philosophy, proved, on 
its retirement to Europe, the spark which 
spread gradually and successfully the light 
of knowledge over the world. 

Italy, France, and England,—for Ger- 
many still remained many centuries less 
civilized than the surrounding countries,— 
swarmed with monks and cloisters. Super- 
stition, of whatever kind, whether earthly or 
divine, has hitherto been the weight which 
clogged man to earth, and prevented his 
genius from soaring aloft amid its native 
skies. The enterprises, and the effects of 
the human mind, are something more than 
stupendous : the works of nature are material 
and tangible: we have a half insight into 
their kind, and in many instances we predict 
their effects with certainty. But mind seems 
to govern the world without visible or sub- 
stantial means. Its birth is unknown; its 
action and influence unperceived ; and its 
being seems eternal. ‘To the mind, both 
humane and _ philosophical, there cannot 
exist a greater subject of grief, than the re- 
flection of how much superstition has retarded 
the progress of intellect, and consequently 
the happiness of man. 

The monks in their cloisters were engaged 
in trifling and ridiculous disputes : they con- 
tented themselves with teaching the dogmas 
of their religion, and rushed impatiently 
forth to the colleges and halls, where they 
disputed with an acrimony and meanness 
little befitting the resemblance of their pre- 
tended holiness. But the situation of a monk 
is a situation the most unnatural that bigotry, 
proud in the invention of cruelty, could con- 
ceive ; and their vices may be pardoned as 
resulting from the wills and devices of a few 
proud and selfish bishops, who enslaved the 
world that they might live at ease. 

The disputes of the schools were mostly 
scholastical: it was the discussion of words, 
and had no relation to morality. Morality, 
—the great means and end of man,—was 
contained, as they affirmed, in the extent of a 
few hundred pages of a certain book, which 
others have since contended were but scraps 
of martyrs’ last dying words, collected to- 
gether and imposed on the world. In the 
refinements of the scholastic philosophy, the 
world seemed jn danger of losing the little 
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real wisdom that still remained as her por- 
tion; and the only valuable part of their 
disputes were such as tended to develope 
the system of the Peripatetic Philosophers. 
Plato, the wisest, the profoundest, and Epi- 
curus, the most humane and gentle among 
the ancients, were entirely neglected by 
them. Plato interfered with their peculiar 
mode of thinking concerning heavenly 
matters ; and Epicurus, maintaining the rights 
of man to pleasure and happiness, would 
have afforded a seducing contrast to their 
dark and miserable code of morals. It has 
been asserted, that these holy men solaced 
their lighter moments in a contraband wor- 
ship of Epicurus, and profaned the philosophy 
which maintained the rights of all by a 
selfish indulgence of the rights of a few. 
Thus it is: the laws of nature are invariable, 
and man sets them aside that he may have 
the pleasure of travelling through alabyrinth 
in search of them again. 

Pleasure, in an open and innocent garb, 
by some strange process of reasoning, is 
called vice ; yet man (so closely is he linked 
to the chains of necessity—so irresistibly is 
he impelled to fulfil the end of his being, 





must seek her at whatever price : he becomes | 


a hypocrite, and braves damnation with all 
its pains. 

Grecian literature,—the finest the world 
has ever produced,—was at length restored : 
its form and mode we obtained from the 





the work. The estimated value of this set is 
500 guineas. 

“It is proposed to add to this, nine other 
copies of the work, containing proof sets of the 
engravings before the letters, viz. three in colom- 
bier folio, proofs and etchings, value 60 guineas 
each; three in colombier 4to. proofs and etch- 
ings, 40 guineas each; and three in colombier 
ito. proofs, 30 guineas each; forming ten prizes.” 

We have seen the engravings for Major's 
fourth number of the Cabinet Gallery of Pic- 
tures ; they are equal to the best he has yet 
sent forth; one, a landscape by Gainsborough, 
has all the light and shade of the original 
painting; and a ‘ Dutch Lady witha Basket 
of Fruit,’ may be compared, for graceful action 
and clear elegance of workmanship, with 
heads at double the price. 

A Mr. Percy Heath has discovered a mode 
of re-biting steel plates, by which he can bring 
up to colour, those tints which are usually 
considered incapable of profiting by that 
process. This method promises to be useful 
in restoring worn plates, or such as merit to 
be repaired. 

We hear, from Dublin, that two new ma- 
gazines are to appear on the Ist of January, 
both originating in the College. One monthly, 
to be called the Dublin University Magazine, 





a literary and political journal, on conserva- | 


tive principles—the other, quarterly, to be 


| called the University Review, to be supported 


manuscripts which the ravages of time, of ; 


the Goths, and of the still more savage Turks, 
had spared. The burning of the library at 
Alexandria was an evil of importance. ‘This 
library is said to have contained volumes of 
the choicest Greck authors. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuts year teems with great undertakings 
in the way of literature, embellished by art. 
Mr. Murray is preparing for publication, 
Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New 
Testament: they are to consist of views of the 
chief places mentioned in Scripture, and will 
appear in February next, and be continued 
monthly. They will be copied from original 
and authentic sources, by the hand of Turner, 
engraved by the Findens, and sold at a price 
which almost all the lovers of Scripture can 
reach. A detailed account will soon be issued, 
we hear, of this splendid undertaking. As 
the Holy Land is one of the most picturesque 
countries under the sun—as Turner is one of 
the most exquisite landscape painters of the 
age,—we look for something which all can 
applaud, and all safely buy. 

Brockedon, so well known to every lover 
of art and literature, proposes to dispose of 
his original drawings of ‘ ‘The Passes of the 
Alps,’ by a kind of ingenious lottery, which 
he has described to the public. There will 
be one hundred and fifty tickets at 10 guineas 
each :— 

“This collection consists of the drawings, 
and a copy of the work published from them, 
in its finest state, in four volumes folio, hand- 
somely bound in morocco, in acase. The first 
two contains the original drawings, ninety-six 
in number, mounted, and fitted into cases like 
volumes, which are peculiarly adapted for the 
convenient display of the drawings. The third 
volume consists of the etchings, and a selected 
set of engravers’ proofs from the drawings; and 
the fourth velume contains the text and maps of 





exclusively by contributions from the mem- 
bers of Trinity College. 

Little is yet stirring in the musical world. 
The Philharmonic Concerts are to take place 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, which are now 
being thoroughly purified and beautified. The 
orchestra is to be enlarged under the direc- 
tion of a Committee. We would hint to the 
gentlemen of this Committee, that the great 
elevation of our concert orchestras is an error 
—much of the effect is, in consequence, lost 
to the audience. Mendiessohn, J. Cramer, 
Potter, Bishop, Moscheles, and Neukomm, 
are to be engaged, to produce each an ori- 
ginal composition for the Concerts of the 
ensuing season—this looks like a spirited 
commencement. We presume there will be 
trial nights for new compositions. We hear, 
that the new Society of Vocalists have had 
some rehearsals; we hope to learn more of 
their intentions, and that their Concerts may 
succeed. Little is known concerning the 
Opera season: Seguin, according to report, 
has engaged Cinti, Tamburini, Donzelli, Ru- 
bini, and Madame Pasta; we hope most sin- 
cerely that this report will turn out to be 
true : with an additional bass singer the com- 
pany would be formed of nearly all the lead- 
ing vocal talent in Europe: Taglioni is en- 
gaged for the Ballets. Mons. Chélard, the 
Director ofthe German Operas inthis country, 
is now actively employed in adapting his 
German Opera, ‘ Mitter nach’ (midnight), 
with some additional music, for the Drury 
Lane stage. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Nov. 21.—A letter was read by the secre- 
tary, from the Rev. Henry Clissold, on a daily 
prayer, in the hand-writing of King Charles L., 
discovered in His Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
a copy of which was likewise read. 

This original MS. of the king—for such it is 
declared by competent judges, undoubtedly to be, 





furnishes no additional evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the Eikén Basilike, being cha- 
racterized by none of the peculiarities in which 
that work, the subject of a protracted contro- 
versy, now at rest, abounds. It shows, how- 
ever, that the devotional feelings of the unfor- 
tunate sovereign were not the result of adversity; 
his confession of sin, and prayer for pardon, 
being proved, from some particulars in this 
interesting composition, to have been a daily 
habit, long before the rebellion. 

The secretary likewise read a part of the 
contents of a manuscript, relating to the escape 
of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, 
From a comparison of the several tracts exist- 
ing* on this subject, it will be found that the 
minuteness of detail which they furnish, in regard 
to the earlier and more considerable portion of 
the interval between the king’s escape from the 
scene of that decisive action, to his embarka- 
tion at Shoreham, is wanting in the account of 
the few days preceding the latter event. The 
historical inquirer is, however, at length, sup- 
plied with the deficient link in the chain of this 
romantic narrative. 

The principal and most active agent during 
this period, in providing for the safety of the 
unfortunate sovereign, was Colonel Gunter, of 
Rackton, Sussex. ‘This gentleman, at his death, 
left in his family a manuscript, containing a 
minute relation of every particular, in regard to 
the escape of the king, in which he was person- 
ally concerned; this document has lately come 
into the possession of the British Museum, and 
has been copied for the Society’s use. From 
the portion read on this occasion, it seems rather 
to confirm the narratives previously made pub- 
lic, by the addition of many minute concurrent 
particulars, than to disclose any important fact, 
hitherto concealed; still, sufficient interest at- 
taches to it, to render its illustration and pub- 
lication desirable. 

LINNE:AN SOCIETY. 

The second meeting of the season was held 
on ‘Tuesday last—Edward Forster, Esq., Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the chair. Four 
candidates were put in nomination, and three 
others elected Fellows of the Society. The 
secretary read a communication from Augustus 
Rees Von Essenbeck, a foreign member, on 
the Indian Solanea, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 21.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—G. Wilbraham, Esq., 
M.P., Francis Jervoise Ellis, Esq., George 
Bentham, Esq., Sec. H.S., and Jedidiah 5. 
Tucker, Esq., of Tromaton Castle, Cornwall, 
were elected Fellows. 

The paper by Archdeacon Verschoyle, on the 
coast of Sligo and Mayo, began at the last meet- 
ing, was concluded.—A communication was 
afterwards read, from Professor Sedgwick, on 
the discovery of a bed of recent shells in the 
Isle of Sheppy, 140 feet above the level of the 
sea and 16 feet below the surface. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


Tue evening illustrations, which gave so much 
satisfaction last season, have been resumed; 
and the first of the course was given by Mr. 
Faraday on the theory of Flame. The lecturer 
commenced by explaining, that gaseous bodies 
when heated, even to a very high degree, be- 
come scarcely, if at all luminous; while solid 
bodies become luminous, at comparatively low 
temperatures. This was illustrated by a flame 
of pure hydrogen, which gave out scarcely any 
light, though it was sufficiently hot to render 
a coil of platinum wire, which was put into it, 
wa" * Boscobel Tracts,’ edited by J. Hughes, Esq. 
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intensely luminous. The true nature of our 
common luminous flames was afterwards consi- 
dered; and it was shown that their luminosity 
always depended upon the perfect ignition of 
the free and minutely divided carbon, in the 
solid state, produced by the decomposition of 
the fuel in the interior and less heated part of 
the flame. This point was further illustrated, 
by comparing the flame of hydrogen with that 
of phosphorus; in the latter case, the pro- 
duct of combustion being entirely solid, the 
light was extremely intense; while the former, 
whose product is only water, burnt with a very 
feeble flame. To corroborate these views, two 
particularly striking experiments were adduced, 
among many others: in the first, phosphorus 
was burned, and the fumes produced by the com- 
bustion were transmitted by a glass tube, so as 
to pass through a previously invisible flame of 
hydrogen, which instantly became very lumi- 
nous; in the second, the same thing was very 
beautifully shown, by sending up a tube, in the 
same way, the carbonaceous fumes of a common 
gas lamp, obtained by cooling the flame by 
holding a piece of wire gauze in it. Mr. Fara- 
day then noticed the various contrivances used 
to ensure perfect combustion, and to obtain the 
greatest quantity of light. Towards the end of 
the lecture, he took occasion to explain the 
principle upon which Sir H. Davy’s safety lamp 
is constructed, and regretted that its application 
was not more general; he observed, that if the 
Kent East Indiaman had been furnished with 
one of these lamps, the iire which destroyed it 
would not have occurred; the accident having 
arisen from examining with a naked light a 
cask of spirits, which had been staved in the 
hold; with a Davy lamp, the examination might 
have been made with perfect safety. In the 
course of the lecture, whilst speaking of coloured 
flames, Mr. Faraday exhibited the curious alter- 
ations of hue, produced by illuminating objects 
with a perfectly homogeneous yellow light. 

This lecture on the philosophical theory of 
flame, was intended as introductory to a prac- 
tical course, to be delivered by the secretary, 
on the solid, liquid, and gaseous substances, 
used for artificial light. 

The meeting was very fully attended, and many 
interesting specimens of mechanical art were 
exhibited in the rooms, during the conversa- 
zione which succeeded the lecture. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Geographical Society ........ Nine, P.M. 

Monpay, { Medical Society ............Kight, P.M. 
? Medico-Botanical Society .... Eight, p.m. 
Tugspar. { Medico-Chirurgical Society ..} p. 8, P.M. 
Wepnes. Society of Arts ...........+..4p- 7, PeMe 
Tuvrs. Society of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.m. 
Fripay. Royal Society ( Anniversary )Eleven,a.m- 


Satur. Westminster Medical Society Eight, v.m. 





FINE ARTS 





“ THE LAST STONE OF DRURY.” 


Ir was a proud day for lithography when Stone 
was lithographed: a more significant and ¢eli- 
cate compliment was never reciprocated. Steel 
and copper may serve for iron warriors and 
brazen statesmen—but Stone must live on stone. 
Blest be that art, which, wedding beauty with 
economy, gives the face of the humble professor 
a chance of six weeks immortality, who, else, 
had died ‘and left the world no copy.” Thus, 
lithography may be looked upon as professor to 
the poor—as pictorial president of lanes and 
alleys—a tap-house sketcher for nine-pence—a 
“blue ruin” Apelles. We have before us the 
last great triumph—pregnant with touching 
thoughts—of the highway artist: it is—‘‘ The 
last Stone of Drury ;” not Ellistone nor Winstone, 
but “ Phil. Stone, Property-man!” ‘To us, who 
love to pick out the heart of a sentiment, with- 
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out caring a fig about the seeming vulgarity of 
its nature—the portrait of honest Phil 1s full of 
interest. Nature hath, in the case of Philip 
Stone—as with /Esop, Philip of Macedon, Alex- 
ander of ‘Twickenham, and other great property- 
men of buried days—enshrined her costliest gift 
in a small, and seemingly fragile vessel. Phil 
once dreamt that he was four feet high—but 
what’s ina dream? However, great examples 
prove that mere corporal altitude has nought to 
do with the moral sublime. None but a car- 
penter will care for size. If men, as Darwin 
maintains, come from oysters, Philip Stone 
may be considered one of the smallest natives, 
enclosing a Cleopatra pearl. We blush that 
we have so long lingered on the perishable part 
of our subject, and hasten to moral and higher 
reflections. 

The artist has selected the attitude of his sub- 
ject with extraordinary felicity. Philip stands 
in an easy and natural posture, in, as we pre- 
sume, a corner of the Green-room ; at his feet 
lie the “ properties”—crowns, bandits’ pistols, 
sceptres and sucking-pigs. What a bland hu- 
manity beams in his face! His seal-skin cap, a 
little elevated on one side of the head, adds to his 
natural complacency, a certain air of decision: 
he is evidently a man who, when the ‘ pro- 
perties” are concerned, is not to be trifled with. 
We gain this from the sweep of forehead, halt- 
arched by the seal-skin cap, and a gentle com- 
pressure of the thin lip; yet, for all this, good- 
nature lies upon his cheek, like a moon-beam 
on a dish of milk. His eye glimmers with a 
seeming indifference of the treasures heaped at 
his feet—but to the curious observer, it is evi- 
dent, that from the “ properties,” pride steams 
up to his visual ball ‘ by natural exhalation.” 
The black apron, depending from his waist, 
flows into a fine free amplitude below the knee; 
art has done everything worthy of the subject; 
and, as that is the highest kind of literature 
which, thoughtful in itself, makes others think— 
so is this specimen of lithography the most valu- 
able effort, inasmuch as it sets us pondering on 
the manifold attributes and qualities of Stone. 

As a labourer in the vineyard of the modern 
drama, Philip Stone stands pre-eminent. How 
often have his elephants carried the paste-board 
glories of an Easter show, to the triumphal 
sounds of “enthusiastic applause from a most 
brilliant and overflowing audience!’ How 
often have his snow-storms fallen “ until further 
notice’! How often have his flying dragons 
‘‘suspended the free list—the public press 
always excepted”! Believe it, reader—gentle 
or not, as it may be—we do not descant on the 
character of acommon man. ‘The natural acute- 
ness and acquired erudition of Stone are alto- 
gether wonderful: he knows the whole cliaracter 
of a new piece, from, simply, the list of proper- 
ties therein required. ‘The moveables are to 
him eloquent hieroglyphics—and he, a dramatic 
Champollion—deciphers them most oracularly. 
His theatrical experience is wholly comprised 
in this fund of curious and rarely-acquired know- 
ledge. For instance, he jumped at once to the 
denouement of ‘ The Magpie and the Maid,’ from 
the list delivered to hin—‘ one magpie—one 
spoon!’ When Stone was told to have a cradle 
ready, he observed shrilly, but knowingly, “ I 
see, Sir, another piece of domestic interest.” 
When his eye met the list, ‘‘ Four kangaroos, 
three tigers, one pelican, and a bolster stained 
with very red blood,” he simply remarked, 
“ Ha, ha!—something legitimate.”” He was once 
asked by one of the carpenters, as to the merits 
of a forthcoming novelty—“ was it of strong 
interest ?”—“ Very strong: — three pistols, a 
bowl of poison, and a blunderbuss.” With him, 
dramas are altogether represented by their 
“ properties” ; in fact, they merge their names 
in the articles of the scene; thus, with Stone, 
* The Merchant of Venice,’ becomes “the casket 








piece ;” ‘Macbeth’ sinks into “the cauldron 
and brooms ;’—though, by the way, an incident 
connected with this tragedy is illustrative of the 
professional anxiety of our hero: by some 
chance, he once stood at the wing when Kean 
exclaimed, “ Is that a dagger that I see before 
me?” at the same time, as Phil thought, glaring 
reproachfully at him. Stone, naa agony of im- 
patience, threw himself on his defence—turning 
to the prompter, he exclaimed, “ By , Mr. 
Wilmot—it wasn’t in the list!” It took consi- 
derable pains to convince him, that the actor 
meant visionary steel; and though convinced, 
Stone remained of opinion, that the “ the air- 
drawn dagger” ought to have been among the 
tangible properties. It was not until this event, 
that Stone discovered the blood in which Mac- 
beth on his exit, smeared his hands, was the 
blood of a king; when, ever after, he made it, 
with a fine prodigality of rose-pink, of a richer 
dye than the blood used in common: had Dry- 
den been property-man, he could not have done 
better. 

All the work, however, with Macbeths and 
King Lears, and such dull people, brings with 
it but little satisfaction ; the less, because it has 
once or twice—for who can be infallible ?—en- 
trapped Stone into slight errors of judgment. 
For instance—he once recommended a few 
friends, anxious to see a stage conflagration, to 
go, on a particular night, to the gallery ; there 
was neither accidental explosion, nor premedi- 
tated arson, and yet Stone, with his general 
acuteness, expected no less, for the piece was 
called ‘ King John,’ and he was ordered to pre- 
pare a stove, and to have irons painted red-hot. 
He committed nearly a similar mistake when 
jumbling the properties required for Bottom with 
heads of living beasts in ‘ The Lions of Mysore,’ 
he prophesied that the quadruped spectacle 
“‘was something of the same sort as the ass’s 
head piece!” Neither must we omit one little 
touch of professional jealousy. When Stone was 
shown the lions, tigers, kangaroos, &c., he 
checked all vulgar surprise, and turning on his 
heel, whistled, or said, for with Phil ’tis all the 
same—* Humph ! I think Blamire } could make 
as good.”’? Nay, when the boa-constrictor was 
in full acting, and drawing down “ reiterated 
applause from a crowded and fashionable audi- 
ence,” a scintilla of contempt burned in the eye 
of Stone, as glancingatthe snake, he cried, “Ha! 
does'nt work like Blamire’s!’’ But the carnival of 
Phil is the run of the pantomime: properties are 
properties, there ; speech, song, and look, sink 
into their original nothingness ; and a calf’s head 
goes for something. It is then Philip reigns in 
the magazine of passion: it is then he awakens 
our sympathies into live ducks, Bologna sau- 
sages, and babies stolen from wet nurse. Here 
he brings down the speculative to the tangible, 
and, under him, an abstract idea ceases to be: 
he here preaches to us a great literary lesson ; 
showing, that the finest fancy is based on the 
real: this way, he is at times a vain philosopher, 
making a romance a caput mortuum. 

The moralist, the divine, might write essays, 
preach sermons on the calling of Philip Stone. 
He at once represents Time, Death, and Fate, 
with all their awful properties. He gives the 
crown and sceptre to the king—and, the brief 
hour strutted, receives them back again. To 
some stands he a cherry-lipped Cupid, offering 
a love-letter—a short space—and to the same 
fair hand he proffers poison; he gives purses to 
spendthrifts, and, the money cast away, he pre- 
sents pistols. He deals in laurel garlands, and 
fetters ‘‘of all prices, from one guinea to ten :”’ 
daggers and wedding-rings, goblets of gold, and 
cups of delph: ladders of ropes to bear passionate 
souls “ to the high top-gallant of their love,” and 
rat-traps to imprison vermin. 








t “ The properties by Blamire.””"—See the play-bills, 
passim, 
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The drama is played out—the curtain falls— 
the lights are extinguished—all is dark. Phil— 
that is, Fate—hath tumbled together in an un- 
distinguished heap, sceptres and staves, rich 
banquet cups, and “ yellow chapless skulls.” All 
the “ properties’ of the brilliant scene are cast 
aside, and Phil’s—that is, Fate’s—black apron 
covers all! 

We beseech our readers, of all sects, to buy 
the portrait of Stone; the similitude of that ex- 
traordinary person, who, though controlling the 
moveables of Drury Lane so many years, yet 
remains a “ property” man ! 

Inno mocking or ignorant spirit have we traced 
these lines. ‘They are a thankful offering, not 
of one with no legal voice to celebrate such ac- 
knowledgments, but from (at least sometimes, ) 

ONE oF THE REPRESENTED, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of Heath's Book of Beauty. 

“ Instinct,” says Falstaff, “is a great matter” 
—he was a coward by instinct—by instinct he 
knew the true Prince, and we are sure it must 
be by instinct that a publisher knows a bad 
book. The appearance of such a work is always 
announced with beat of drum; but, some- 
how Mr. Bentley ventures to let the ‘ Bucca- 
neers’ reach us in time for a first notice to 
appear in the Atheneum. Mr. Heath, too, 
could favour us with an early copy of the ‘ Pic- 
turesque,’ but all the superlatives in the lan- 
guage must precede the appearance of the ‘ Book 
of Beauty.’ Thus reports the Trumpeter :— 
“* Heavens! Cupid’s whole quiver! Such a ga- 
laxy of charms was surely never before as- 
sembled.—Here are beauties of every descrip- 
tion—the fair, the dark, the majestic, the ele- 
gant, the lively, the pensive,—beauties to cap- 
tivate all tastes.” Now, the writer of this 
flaming extravagance knew perfectly well, that 
the work was already nick-named in the trade, 
“The Dusty Shelf Book.” 

The work has one great fault—its name; and 
this, no doubt, led to the re-christening. A 
“ Book of Beauty” raised expectations, which, 
we fear, all the artists in England, could not 
gratify. But, the godfathers have done the work 
injustice. Though there are portraits only worthy 
a lady’s magazine, such as ‘ Leonora,’ which by 
some instinctive accident, is not to be found in our 
copy; and some unworthy a lady’s magazine, 
such as ‘The Mask ;’ there are others of great 
delicacy and beauty, and engraved with ad- 
mirable skill. ‘The Bride,’ by Chalon; ‘ Be- 
linda,’ by Miss Eliza Sharpe; ‘ Meditation,’ by 
Boxall ; ‘ The Orphan,’ by Miss Sharpe; ‘ Lolah,’ 
by Boxall, are surely deserving admiration. 





Lady Charlotte Butler. Engraved by Dean, from 
a Painting by Morton. 

AFTER this, we must not talk irreverently of the 

illustrations in the magazines. If Mr. Bull con- 

tinues to carry on the Court Magazine with the 

same spirit that he has hitherto done, he will be 

triumphantly successful. 








Memorials of Oxford, No. 1. 

THERE are engravings here by the well-known 
hand of Le Keux, and views on wood of some 
of the fairest buildings, and most interesting 
parts in Oxford. The letter-press accompani- 
ment is from the pen of the President of Trinity 
College. The work is cheap, and cannot fail to 
be interesting to many. 





Parker’s Medal of Sir Walter Scott. 
Tuts is an old acquaintance ; it was copied from 
Chantrey’s Bust, by young Stothard, some years 
ago, was noticed in the newspapers, applauded, 
and forgotten, till called into notice a second 
time by the death of the illustrious poet. It is 
like the original bust in Abbotsford, but wants 





much of that comic penetration of eye with 
which the sculptor gave life and character to his 
marble. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Tue comedy of ‘ Who Wants a Guinea,’ writ- 
ten by the present licenser, when he was licen- 
tious, or rather, when his only licence was that 
poetical one which he now refuses to others, 
was given here on Saturday last, to introduce to 
us an American actor, Mr. Hackett, in the part of 
Solomon Swap—olim, Solomon Gundy. This part 
has been transmogrified into an American, and 
re-christened accordingly, in order to give Mr. 
Hackett an opportunity of amusing an English 
audience, with some of the queer phrases in use 
by the more vulgar portion of his countrymen. 
Judging from his performance of Saturday night, 
we should call him an actor of considerable 
humour and considerable ease. That his por- 
traiture was genuine, we can testify from perso- 
nal experience; and that it was highly relished 
by the audience, was proved by their continued 
laughter and applause. ‘To us, as recalling the 
days of youthful travel, and youthful excitement, 
it was particularly pleasant, and we consider it 
altogether so harmless a cause of mirth that we 
can only wonder at some of the papers having 
talked about the bad taste of Mr. Hackett’s 
coming here among foreigners, to hoid his 
countrymen up to ridicule. Above ali, we 
wonder at our giant friend, the 7J'imes, which 
has put forth on the occasion certain remarks 
which we are compelled to designate by the 
undignified name of twaddle. Would Mr. Lis- 
ton, or could he, with justice, be accused of 
wishing to hold his own countrymen up to ridi- 
cule, if he were to go to New York and act 
Lubin Log? But really the question is super- 
fluous—there can be but one answer from any 
man of common sense. Mr. Hackett was cor- 
dially received, and warmly applauded, and we 
are glad to have to report it. We heard it re- 
marked, that with all this gentleman’s alter- 
ations of the part, (and it is changed of course 
throughout,) he was quite as near kis original, 
as either Mr. Dowton or Mr. Power were re- 
spectively to theirs. We are rather inclined to 
agree with this remark, for, assuredly, they were 
both most remarkably imperfect. Mr. Dowton 
has a higher sin to answer for—and one which 
never has been, and never shall be passed over, 
without at least an expression of our reprehen- 
sion. There are many passages in this play, 
which, as written by Mr. Colman himself, are 
wholly unfit for modest, nay, even for decent 
ears. It was Mr. Dowton’s pleasure to make 
bad worse, and so to conduct himself as to 
shock and disgust every person of respectability 
in the house. We trust that the indignant 
hisses, with which his bad taste was greeted, 
will teach him better for the future. ‘The thea- 
tres, at all events the major ones, are not so 
over-well attended, as to need having more 
people driven from them by such a method as 
this. Mr. Dowton, when he will learn his part, 
is a great acquisition to any theatre ; but when 
he not only forgets his part, but forgets himself 
into the bargain, the very excellence of his acting 
increases the magnitude of his offence. 

The comedy was followed by an interlude, 
called, ‘The Militia Muster.’ It is only an 
amplication of Mr. Mathews’s American song 
on the same subject. It is poorly arranged 
for the stage, and has nothing to recommend 
it but Mr. Hackett’s American militia officer 
—and even this, from the similarity of the 
phrases to those previously used by him in the 
comedy, soon began to be tiresome, and the au- 
dience testified their impatience in the usual 
way. Still, it was evidently more against the 
piece than against the actor that their sibilations 
were directed, Mr, Hackett is about to appear 





in other characters, and we heartily wish him 
success. The balance of account for good acting, 
sold and delivered, between the two countries, 
is sorely against the Americans; and, seeing 
how slender is our present stock of the raw ma- 
terial, we don’t care how soon they take mea- 
sures for paying it off. 

Dr. Young's tragical prescription, made up 
from other people's drugs, and originally sold un- 
der the name of ‘ The Revenge,’ was *‘ exhibited” 
to the audience here, on Wednesday, four hours 
before bed-time. It is tolerably well known as 
having been for many years occasionally to be 
had at all the Patent Theatres, and of most 
itinerant tragedy venders. We cannot, now, 
notice it at length—but shall probably do so at 
some leisure moment, when we enlarge a little 
upon the subject of the much boasted “ standard 
dramas” of England, as contrasted with the 
* trash’ of modern authors, and take the liberty 
of inquiring where such standard dramas are, 
and what they are. In the meantime, although 
we dre fully alive to the occasional beauties of 
language which are to be met with in this tra- 
gedy, we believe we do not go too far in saying 
that it owes its rescue from well merited ob- 
livion, to the splendid powers of mind which 
Mr. John Kemble condescended to waste upon 
the delineation of the principal character. 
Zanga, on Wednesday evening, was personated 
by a foreigner of rank, whom we understand 
to be a Count—an Italian. The noble actor 
has an excellent voice, a good countenance (as 
well as we could see it) and a tolerable person. 
His conception of the part was just, and his 
acting spirited and pains-taking. The foreign 
accent was observable, but not intrusive. If he 
means to make the stage his profession, we are 
inclined to doubt his proving an acquisition for 
general purposes :—but, for a time at least, there 
will probably be a curiosity to see him, and 
we may safely say that he has talent enough to 
repay it. Miss Phillips and Mr. Cooper did 
all that was requisite for their respective parts, 
—but we are happy that time and space inter- 
fere to prevent any comments on the rest of 
the Dram. Pers. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

We much regretted not being present on 
Monday last at Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s perso- 
nation of William Tell—but we can’t be every- 
where, and Covent Garden was squeezed out 
between a new piece at the Olympic, and another 
at the Adelphi. We think it, however, but a 
proper compliment to Mr. Knowles to report 
the circumstance, which was of sufficient interest 
to the public to draw a good house, and at the 
same time to state, that his acting on the occa- 
sion has, by universal consent, been decreed the 
honours of the press. We congratulate every 
man who stands forward like a man, and suc- 
cessfully takes his own part. It is refreshing to 
know that his pen is again at work, and that 
about Christmas we shall hear another of his plays. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

AnotHer “agreeable trifle’ (a favourite 
phrase with us ‘* excepted” Gentlemen of the 
Press,) was put forth here on Monday, called 
‘The Old Gentleman,’ and was well received. 
It is an adaptation by Mr. Webster, who plays 
the principal character in it, from the French 
piece, entitled ‘L’Homme de Soixante Ans.’ 
The subject is slight. A pair of youthful lovers 
quarrel and pout; and Miss, in a fit of revenge, 
sends for the Old Gentleman, and undertakes 
to marry him. The Old Gentleman, discovering 
how matters are, sees the folly of the proceeding, 
and has the good sense to endeavour, in a good- 
humoured way, to disgust the girl with the sort 
of life she must lead when united to him. Re- 
venge, however, for the time prevails over 
every other sentiment, and the contract is signed. 
This done, she faints, and thus unequivocally 
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discloses the real state of her heart. The Old 

Gentlemen is touched—he tears the contract, 

and effects a reconciliation between the two 

ducks, who have been making geese of them- 

selves. To those who never saw the original, 

the Old Gentleman of Mr. Webster is a plea- 

sant delineation of the character, as he himself 
has written it. To us, who have repeatedly seen 

the inimitable Potier in the part, the case is 

necessarily different, and by us, Mr. Webster 
has to be tried by a severer test; atest, indeed, 

so severe, that no English actor but Mr. Farren 

could hope to stand it; and even he, admirable 

actor, and finished artist as he is, would scarcely 
get through the fiery ordeal, without a singe. 

In the contract scene, the effect which M. 
Potier produced by his manner of delivering 
the simple words “ Elle a signé,” was one of 
those bits which it would be as difficult as it 
would be disagreeable to forget. Miss Murray 
played with spirit, and she is not without apti- 
tude for the stage, but English actors and 
actresses have yet to learn of French ones how 
to stand still upon the stage. They generally 
conduct a part, as if they were conducting an 
orchestra—with head, and hand, and foot—and 
come to their points as a sporting dog comes to 
his—after they have ranged the whole field before 
them. Messrs. James Vining and Leaves 
enacted their small parts of Servant and Master, 
pleasantly enough—and Mrs. Orger, that de- 
lightful actress, whose true value is at last felt 
and acknowledged, did, in the servant, as usual, 
all that the part gave her an opportunity of do- 
ing with it, and then superadded something for 
herself, and something more for the audience. If, 
instead of putting a string of cut and dried ques- 
tions, to a parcel of interested people, the Dra- 
matic Committee had adjourned to the Olympic 
Theatre, (as a Coroner’s Jury, who want really 
to get at the truth, adjourn to view the body,) 
and witnessed Mrs. Orger's acting of her recent 
characters—they would have had better evidence 
of the superiority of moderate sized theatres 
over large ones, than any that has yet reached 
them. Though the great increase in popularity, 
which this lady has recently obtained, is un- 
doubtedly owing to her transfer from Drury 
Lane to this stage, it is agreat mistake to sup- 
pose that she (speaking of her as an actress) is 
a gainer by it. It is the public who are gainers. 
Her talent was the same before, but the public 
are now placed where they can feel the full force 
of it. We assert, and are prepared to maintain, 
“‘totis manibus, viribus, dentibus, unguibus et 
calcibus,” that a small theatre is better than a 
large one, not because almost any acting will do 
in it, as it is too much the fashion to imagine, 
but because it separates the metal from the dross, 
and exposes indifferent as much as it discloses 
good acting. This is not the received opinion 
— if it were, there would be no occasion for us 
to put it forth —but it isthe right one, and that 
is why we do. 





ADELPHI THEATRE, 

A piece called ‘Bad Business,’ which is of 
two parts; the first being a discussion upon the 
state of theatricals in general, by major and 
minor managers, under their private names ; and 
the second, a sort of melo-drame run mad, was 
produced here on Monday. It is only intended 
for a broad bit of fun, and as such should not 
be too critically examined; but an additional 
reason for allowance being made was, unfor- 
tunately, furnished by the sudden indisposition 
of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 
and her place, at three minutes’ notice, and sur- 
mounted the difficulties of her situation, as well 
as could be expected. The house was crammed 
in every part, the attraction of ‘ Henriette’ con- 
tinuing undiminished. 





THE DRURY-LANE PLAY-BILLS. 

We hope we don’t intrude;” but a few 
words upon our favourite and never-failing topic, 
occur to us as indispensable. If we were in- 
clined to be serious, we could and might well 
be so. A national theatre ought to be a place, 
where foreigners, and even Englishmen, might 
go to hear the English language given in per- 
fect purity of style and accent. What then can 
be more likely to create general distrust upon 
this head, than to let people infer from the play- 
bills, how little care the management bestows 
upon the subject ? We know not to whom this 
department is entrusted; but assuredly, the 
English employed is so bad, that we no sooner 
darn it for them in one place, than a hole breaks 
out in another. Our complaint last week was, 
that Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready were adver- 
tised to play Othello and Jago *‘ alternately,” on 
the same night. This mistake has since been 
rectified ; but the great red letter putf, goes on 
to say, that “to prevent any disappointment in 
the procuration (!!) of seats, as early an appli- 
cation for places as possible is requested, in 
consequence of the numerous parties that have 
(what, think you, gentle reader?) already se- 
cured them.’ Some good-natured friend told 
them, we suppose, that this was wrong, but did 
not extend his good-nature so far as to tell them 
how to set it right; accordingly, in Thursday’s 
bills, we find the following: ‘‘ To prevent any 
disappointment in the procuration” (again) “ of 
seats, in consequence of the numerous parties 
that have already secured them, as early an ap- 
plication for places as possible, is requested.” 
This is something like “ Erratum in our last, 
for His Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, 
read Her Grace the Duke.” We are quite 
aware, that, owing to the hurry in which play- 
bills are sometimes necessarily drawn up, errors 
must occasionally creep in; and every one who 
trusts himself in print knows also, from woful 
experience, that if he fails to make errors for 
himself, they will, ever and anon, be made for 
him. We make all allowance for this, and | 
only notice these things when they have been 
left day after day, to stare the whole town in the 
face, and proclaim that it is ignorance, not ac- 
cident, which has placed them there. 











MISCELLANEA | 

St. Luke’s Academy, Rome.—This illustrious | 

body celebrated the festival of its patron on the | 
16th and 18th of last month, on which days its 
members combined religious with mundane cere- 
monials, by attending mass in the academical 
church, and escorting the ‘ Augustissimo Sagra- 
mento,’ in solemn procession through the main 
streets of Rome. The halls and gallery of the 
Academy were thrown open to the public on 
both of those days; amongst the novelties ex- 
hibited were a marble bust of Cardinal Pacea, 
one of the most liberal patrons of the institu- 
tion, executed by the deceased Cavaliere La- 
boureur, at the expense of the Academy, and 

another of the great Canova, likewise exe- | 
cuted at its expense by Professor Albacini, as a 
tribute of gratitude to the memory of one who 





Miss Daly took the book | 


had so honourably filled the office of president 
of the Academy. 

Madrid Exhibition.—The exhibition of works 
| by native artists for the present year is reported 
| by a Madrid critic as highly creditable to their 
| taste and skill. ‘The master-pieces in the col- 
| lection are considered to be, ‘ Bishop St. Ruso, 
| delivering a Discourse to his Flock,’ by Vicente 
| Lopez, first painter to the Spanish court; Ma- | 
' drazo’s (a young artist) ‘Continence of Scipio,’ 
and ‘ King Alphonso, conferring the honour of 
knighthood on the Cid.’ The competition for 
the prizes, which give the successful candidates 
the right to pensions from the king whilst pur- | 
suing their studies in Rome, has resulted in 
favour of three young painters, De Ribere, | 


Saez, and Gariot; two sculptors, De Medina, 
and Ponciano Ponzano; and two architects, 
Alvarez and De Meza. Among the latest pro- 
ductions of the Spanish press is the “ Usages y 
demas Derechos de Catalonia,” (Customs and 
other rights of Catalonia) in three volumes. 

The University of Gressen, in the grand- 
duchy of Hesse, the native country of Professor 
Lernays, of King’s College, has lately conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor. 

First Opera.—The first composer, who tried 
his hand at setting an opera to music, was Fran- 
cesco Baverini, an Italian artist ; and the piece, 
to which he lent the charm of a melodious ac- 
companiment, was, ‘ The Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
which was brought out at Rome in 1460. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. , 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. | Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 








Th. 15) 53 43 | 29.65 S.E. Cloudy. 
Fr. 16) 53 36 | 30.15 | N.E. Ditto. 
Sat. 17) 52 38 30.25 E. Ditto. 
Sun. 18, 48 38 Stat. |E.to S.E.| Ditto. 
Mon. 19 49 42 29.95 | S.E, Ditto. 
Tues. 20, 56 42 29.60 S.E, Clear. 
Wed. 21, 51 37 29.38 S.E. Cloudy. 








Clouds.—Cirrostratus and Cirrocumulus. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 46°.; greatest var- 
riation, 18°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 8h. 4m. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


On New Year’s Day, complete in one volume, uni- 
form with the Waverley Novels, ‘The Ghost-Hunter 
and his Family,’ by the O’Hara Family, forming the 
first monthly volume of the Library of Original Ro- 
mance, edited by Leitch Ritchie. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1833. 

Third Series of M‘Gregor’s True Stories from the 
History of Ireland. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to Upper and Lower Canada, 
by F. A. Evans. 

America, a Moral and Political Sketch, by Achilles 
Murat, son of the late King of the Two Sicilies. 

Early in December, the Second Series of ‘ The Cha- 
meleon.’ It will bave a new feature, in Twelve Ori- 
ginal Melodies, for the voice and pianoforte. 

A New-Year book will appear at the holidays, named 
*The Epigrammatist’s Annual.’ 

The Portrait Gallery of distinguished Females, in- 
cluding Beauties of the Courts of George 1V. and Wil- 
liam IV., with Memoirs by John Burke, Esq. will be 
commenced on the Ist of January 1833, and completed 
within the year. 

The Invisible Gentleman. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life. 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England, by an 
Exile. 

Pictures of Private Life. 

Mr. Taylor’s Life of the Poet Cowper. 

The Chartered History of the Twelve great Livery 
Companies of London, by William Herbert, Librarian 
to the Corporation of London. 

‘The Journey of an Invalid from Calcutta through the 
Straits of Sunda, to Van Dieman’s Land. 

lhe Dramatic Library, comprising all the Standard 
Dramas in the English Language. 

Just published.—Vhe Waning Church, 12mo. 6s. 
—Simeon’s Works, 2nd Portion, 22. 10s.—Hayward’s 
Tenterden’s Acts, with new Orders, 5s.—Sprague on 
Revivals of Religion, with an Introductory Essay, 12mo. 
5s. 6d.—The Young Christian, by J. Abbott, 12mo. 5s. 
—Powell on Optics, 8vo. 10s.—Currie’s Burns, dia- 
mond edit. royal 24mo. 7s. 64.—Otterbourne, a Story 
of the English Marches, 3 vols, 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The 
History of Scotland, from the earliest period to the 
present time, 2 vols. fe. 15s.— Memoirs of Louis XVIII. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.—Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1833, 
21s.—Nicolas’s Report of Claim tothe Earldom of Devon, 
12s.—Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XLL. 3rd series, 12. 10s. 
—Arnold’s Thucydides, Vol. Ll. 8vo. 14s.—Gurney’s 
Sermons and Prayers, !8mo. ls. 6¢.—Morrison’s Por- 
traiture of Modern Scepticism, royal 18mo. 4s.—Knights 
ofthe Round Table, 12mo. 2nd series, 5s.—Oliver and 
Boyd's Catechisms, Natural History, by Rhind, 18mo, 
Od.—Supplement (1832-3) to Pope’s Import and Export 
Guide, 2s. 6¢.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. X. 
forming Baron Humboldt’s Travels &c. with Portrait, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to L. 8. C.—A Mourner. 

We should be sorry to say an unkind word to our 
learned friend, who calls himself “ A small Peda- 
gogue”’: but we are equally unable to give him advice, 
or offer patronage. 

H.B.H. is out of date. ’ : 

The second series of ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry’—Tales, by Mr. Sheridan Knowles— 
Year of Literature,’ and other works, next week. 
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SIMEON’S HOR HOMILETIC, 





NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE 


THE 


WORKS OF ROBERT HALL, A.M. 


WORKS of the REV. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A. 


SENIOR FELLOW OF KING'S 


COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


the REV, 





The PUBLISHERS have the satisfaction to announce that the CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
ROBERT HALL’S WORKS, which has been unavoidably delayed, in consequence of the 


The Work will contain all that has been published by the Author during the course of more oan lamented death of SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, will be published in December, 


Thirty-five Years, under the different Titles of HELPS TO COMPOSITION, 


HORE HOMIL 


TICA, and the APPENDIX to the HOR; comprehending about Two Thousand Five Hundred | 


and Sixty Discourses. 


other Course, entitled, 
the Law, on the Gospel, aud on the Offices of the Holy Spirit. 


THIS VOLUME WILL CONTAIN 
Amongst them will be found, the Course of Sermons on the Excellency of the Liturgy; an- | ME MOTRS of =~ LIFE * Mr. HALL, including several of his LETTERS not yet y published. By 


An Appeal to Men of Wisdom and Candour ; and Courses of Sermons on Dr. GREG( lo whic 


} are appended, 
INTOSH’ ‘Ss REN ‘TE Ws, DR, PARR’s EU LUGIL M, Xc. 


Note: s, containing Portions of SIR JAMES MAC. 


A considerable number of Sermons, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, some of them preached} OBSERVATIONS on MR. HALL’S CHARACTER as a PREACHER, By JOHN FOSTER. 
before the University of Cambridge, will appear in their proper places. 


The whole of the Discourses will be now digested into one continued Series, 
mentary upon every book of the Holy Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelations, and peculiarly adapied 


to be read in Families. 


An improved Edition of Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, wiil be annexed. 


Every Reference, iroeases the whole Work, has been collated with the Bible, in order to attain | 
CES will be given, applicable to every part of tie Work, 


perfect accuracy : opious 


a SXES 
prepared by the “hong THOM AS HARI WELL HORNE, B.D. 
The whole Works will be published under the general Title of 


HORE 


The Work wiil consist of Twenty-one Volumes, Octavo, 


To Subscribers it will be 
Ten Shillings per Volume. 


The FIRST PORTION,—Vols. I. to VI., GENESIS to PSALMS, was published in August. 
, PROVERBS to MATTHEW, is this day ready. 
The THIRD PORTION will be published on the First of February; and the whole completed | 


The SECOND PORTION,—Vols, VII. to XL. 


before Midsummer next. 


A few Copies will be printed on royal paper, at Eighteen Guineas the set. 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers, or through the medium of any Booksellers. 


HOMILETIC; 
having been written very much with the same view as THE HOMILIES of he Church of England 
were, and desigued precisely to accord with the Doctrines there promulgated, 


delivered in Four Portions—one of Six Volumes, and three of Five, at 


forming a Com- 
A LIST of SUBSCRIBERS, 


A beantifu 
WHITE 





VOL. I. 

SERMONS, CHARG 
LETTERS, including 
ry 8. not before published. 
VOL. II. 


TRACTS on TE =% of 
JOHN’S BAPTIS 









VOL, I. 


Village Preaching. 


London: HOLDSWORTH and BAL L 


and CIRCULAR 
a Sermon on Isaiah, 


COMMUNION and 


| TRACTS, Political and Miscellaneous, including 
} an unpublished Fragment of a Defence oi 
t+t Specimens of the work may be had gratis, on application, | 


, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


TWENTY-ONE SERMONS preached by MR. HALL on various occasions, and communicated by 
Friends who were in the habit of taking down his Pulpit Discourses. 


| A COPIOUS GENERAL INDEX of the various Subjects treated of in the Entire Works, 


y-engraved PORTRAIT of MR. HALL, by W. FINDEN from a Drawing by BRAN. 





The Five Volumes already published (Vols, I. and V.of which are reprinted,) 
may be had as follows, price 12s. each. 


VOL, IV. 


REVIEWS and MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 
3 is several Pieces not before pub- 
ishe: 

VOL, V. 


NOTES of SERMONS from the Author’s own 
Manuscripts, with a Selection from his Letters, 


This Volume is entirely composed of matter 
hitherto unpublished. 








Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just published the following 


E interesting Works, 
| ECORDS OF TRAVELS 
in TURKEY, GREECE, Xe. in the Years 1829-30-31; 


Aud of a Tour in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha. 
By AD 20 L PHUS SLADE, Lsq. 
2 vols. svo. Plates. 


If 
MEMOIRS OF 
Written by Himself. 


LOUIS 


3 vols. post 8vO. 


XVIII. 


Ill. 
CHARACTERISTIOS OF WOMEN. 
Mrs. Jameson. 
*€ Two truly deli ssl ‘olumiesy the most charming of all the 
works of a charming wriier.”— Blackwood, 
IV. 
Tn Svo, price 16s. bound, 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE ror 1832. 
The New Edition, considerably augmented and corrected t , ; the 
present Date. 

“* A work which corrects ali errors of former works.”—Times. 
ve 
BELLEGaARD E, 

The ADOPTED INDIAN BOY, 

A Canadian Tale. 3 vols, post svo. 








VI. 
GOLDEN LEGENDS. 

Containing * The Bracelet,’ ‘ The Locket,’ and * The Signet Ring. 
3 vols. post Byo. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUB 
CON DUIT-STREL 
*,* At this extensive Estabiishment, the perasal of all New 
Publications, En slish and Foreign, may be obtained in ‘Town or 

Country, Terms on application, 








AIC LIBRARY, 





MORTAL LIP, 
In a few days will be y on d, in one thick vol, demy 8vo. 
€ 155. boards, 
{ek ‘TAL L IF E, AND THE STATE OF 
THE SOUL AFTE R DEATH; conformable to Divine 
Revelation, as interpreted by the able: re Coumentators, aud con- 
sistent with the Discoveries of Scienc 
By a PROTES1 ANI t AYMAN. 
Smith, Elder, aud Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MGR for early publication, 
. 
ILE Pi L GRIMS of the RHINI 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &e. 
Splendidly illustrated in a wovel and characteristic stvle, with 
finished Engravings by the first Artists, atter or val Paintings 
made expressly for the Work, by DAVID ROBE RIS, and E. T. 
PARKIS, Esqs. 

A detailed Prospectus will shortly be issued by the Publishers. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Corahiil. 











~ N ALP y" Ss $ SHAKSP EARE, with BOYDEL 2S P L ATES. 
First of December will be published, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
ao with Byron aud Scott, 

rg . IL. of an Improved Edition of the 
LAYS eo POEMS of SHAKSPEARE., 
Containing the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, and the Comedy of Errors; with Fifteen beautiful 
Iltustrations. 

*¢* This edition will be enriched with the whole 170 splendid 
Plates of Boydell, engraved in the first style of outline ; each 
“ee averaging eleven Illustrations. 

In Vol. I. is givena Life, Dr. Johnson's Preface, the Tempest, 
Two Gentlemen of Ferona, and Fourteen Engravings, 

The whole will be completed in 15 monthly volumes, 

Edited, printed, and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street; aud sold by ali Booksellers. 














HAT LOV E 1 Y GIRL! the Companion 

to Barnett’s popular Ballad, ¢ | saw ber at the Fancy Fair,’ 
can now be had, with the 4th Edition of the latter. Also, the 
* Red Rover’s song, ’ the last monn tion of the Chevalier Sigis- 
mond Neukomm; and * Meet me ‘neath the Linden Tree,’ 
written and composed by aeka Barnett. These Songs are 
strongly recommended by the public press; are illustrated with 
handsome Drawings by Messrs. Prior, Cunningham, and Gauci ; 
and can now be had at every respectable Music-seiler’s in Eng: 
land, treland, and Scotland. 





is day is published, price 5s. 


Quserya nN {IONS INTRODUCTORY to 
the BELLES LETTRES, describing their general excel- 
lence, as calculated to refioe the Manuers and Afiections, and 
pointing out the several benefits which flow from each part of 
polite learning. 
By HENRY BARTLETE ANDREWS, Esq. 
London: “T. Chappell, Royal Exchange; aud sold 
Soohsellers, 





by all 


is New Burli nygton-street. 


7 OURAB THE HOSTAGE. 


tet The Pablic are informed that the New Edition of this last 
Ww > by » Morier, Author of * H1jji Baba,’ will be ready tor 
detivery on THURSDAY next, 29th Lost, 


Orders for the above, which should te forwarded immediately, 











Will be executed by all respec — Bookseriers in the United 
Kingdom, Agents for Scotland Bell and Sradiute, 
Edinb 1; aud for Lreta d soba ( wisn Dublin, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT'S PORTRAIT, 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
i ] IS MAJESTY has been graciously pleased 
to graut to Moon, Boys, and Graves, the 
abore celebrated Picture, trom which a splendid Line En- 
GRAVING, by J. 1. Ropinson, is now far advanced, and will be 
speedily tiaished in a style worthy of the subject; an untinished 
Proof, lately taken, may be seen att Ilouse, No. 6, Pall Mali, 














or at Mr. Moon’s, 2 H t, by whom, as well as 
by all Printseilers in the United ut, "Subse ribers’ names 
are received, As the Encraving is on copper, it is necessary for 


names to be entered to insure Prools., Price, to subscribers, 
il. Is.3 Proofs, 2/. 25. India, 3/. 3s.; before letters, 4d. 49. Tie 
paragraph beneath is from the Times of Nov. 16, 1832. 





* Yesterday evening the members of the City of Lor yen 
Artists’ Society held their first meeting for the season at the 
don Cotiee-house. The intention of thisSociety is 


serely to atic ane 
arlsts and amateurs an Opportunity of ase Sether tor the 
purpose of coavers |tion, aud of exhibiting their works before they 
are brought more unequivocally under public notice. Many spe- 
chnens of the talents of the members were rast night observable 
in the room; bat as anything like detailed criticism on such an 
occasion would be out of place, we will merely announce that a 
proof of a sit ot Sir Walter Scott, from a painting 
by Lawrene sral attention and no less admiration. 
the portrait, we understand, Was execnied about thirteen years 
since, though it was not generally known that our great portrait 
painter had ever had the Author of Waverley fora sitter, and 
much regret las frequently been expressed at the supposed 
omission. In comparing this portrait of Sir Walter with those 
with which the public are already tamiliar, one is struck with the 
immense superiority of Lawrence over all his competitors in the 
power which he possessed of seizing upon and conveying to his 
canvas the most intellectual expression of his subjects. The 
tuirers of the novelist will be pleased to tind that the look o 
hess, nay, almost oft low canning, which bis less skilful limners 
have attribute d to him, and which they wondered how such aman 
could ever possess, was uot the real character of bis head, but 
that its true expression was that of calm retlection, bug with mn 
eye which would evidently brighten up atthe first merry thought 
that might eceur to his mind. The engraving, which, wheu 
finished, will be one of the best that has been produced fora long 
time, is executed by Mr, Robinson, the engraver of the ‘ Wolf 
and the Lamb,’” 















Just published, price 1s, 6d. 
N ADDRESS delivered in KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, at the Commencement of the 
DICAL SESSION, October 1, 18 

hy J. H. GREEN, F.RS. PF. GS. 

Projessor of Surgery in the Colle 

Printed for B, Fellowes, Bookseller and Publisher to the Col- 
lege, Ludga ite street. 


BOOKS AT AN E Y REDUCED PRICE. 
OWDING’S C HEAP BOOK CATA- 


LOGUE. for the present SEASON, just published, gratis, 
iy entitled to the particalar attention of every Book Buyer. It 
presents for sale a Stock of at least 30,000 volumes, embracing 
the best works of modern date upon all subjects, collected by ex- 
tensive purchases, including in general all the unsold copies of 
each work, Upon such very advantageous terins as to admit of his 
aifording them to present purchasers, for prompt cash, ata most 
ne reduction, —No, 82, deicacchncileasbans 
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‘Novel and cleg gant Music ‘ and Literary Annual Present, 


THE WREATH 


iE ALBUM 
nd is 
‘ontaining 1 new a by distin suished Composers. Original 
ee ee by W ~ irrisou, Henry Neele, Mrs. Leman 
Grimstoue, Mrs. C. "Witeon, the Author of * The Loliards,’ 
&c., the Author of * Snashine » or Laystfor Ladies,’ &c. 
R. Willoughby, 109, Gosweli-street. 












= ASES OF FEMALES, 


ceatly published, price 5s. 
P* ACTIC AL OBSERVATIONS on LEU- 
CORRHGEA, FLUOR ALBUS, or WEAKNESS; with 
ises illustrative of a New Mode of Practice ; together with Re- 
marks ou Carcinoma, or Cancer of the Uterus, 
Ry GEORGE JEWEL, 
Lecturer on Midwitery, and the Diseases of Females and 
( oo xc. 
| ** We now beg to offer Dr. Jewel our unfeigned thanks for his 
valuable litthe work. ft will do more to alleviate human sufler- 
ing, and to secure happiness, than many brilliant discoveries ; 
ho mean praise.”’— Medical Gaz ette, September, 
Published by J. ¢ burchill, 16, Princes arent, S Soho. 
are published, by Wang * ond Eee E 
Vi ittaker, Treacher, and Co, Loudon. 


This rs y ibang; aud 


In 16mo. price 4s. 6d. elegantly half-bound, with a beautifully 
one crise Froutispiece, Viguette Vide, anda variety of Eu- 


pe INFANT ANNUAL; or, a 
MOTHER'S OFFERING, for 1833, principally intended 
for Children trom four to ten years of age. 


Tn tamo. 4s. 6d. in fancy half “bindin i, with Illustrations, 

The Excitement; or, a Book to induce 
Young People to read, for 1833; containing remarkable Appear- 
ances in Nature, Signal Preservations, aud soch incidents as are 
particularly fitted to arrest the youthiul mind. 

It may be proper to mention, that this Work, which has been 
published as an Anaval for four years, and has been so favourably 
received by the public, has no connexion with a book designs ated 
by the same name, aud edited by a person called * Keys,’ which 
appeared a few mouths ago. 








° 
Ue 


In i2mo. price 5s. 

The Young Christian; or, a Familiar Ilus- 

tration of the Principles of Christian Duty. Hy Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of the Mount Vernon School, Boston, U.S. 

In 18mo. price 3s, 

A Mother's First Thoughts. 


By the Author 
of ‘ Faith's Telescope,’ 
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GORTON’S 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Comprising every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet, in the Three Kingdoms; with an Appendix, containing the 
NEW POPULATION REIU RN, andan Analysis of the REFORM and BOUNDARY BILLS. 


By JOHN GORTON 


Editor of the ‘ General Biographical Dictionary.’ 


THE IRISH 


ACCOMPANIED BY 

QUARTO 

With the New County Divisions, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
By SIDNEY HALL. 


« This excellent work—of which we have before had occasion to speak in terms of unqualified commendation—is now completed 
Ss, containing many thousand pages; and we take the opportunity of again recommending it to generae 
notice, as the very best of its Kind tivat has hitherto beeu produced, or that, in fact, need be 
> is to be found here; anything more would have rende 
‘ss would have impaired its utility asa work of immediate reference. 
maps; its type is clear, aud sufficiently large for any reater; and the care and expeuse which have evidently been be stowed in getting 
jt up, claim that extensive encourageme put, in the absence of which its projectors cannot meet with fair remuneration, and the public 


PiIrvTvTiy-FOUR 


in three thick octavo voluw 





be inc juded in a work of this nata 
ata moderate price; and anythir 





ook for similar undertakings in future.”"—Court Journal. 


** The advantages of this Dictionary above any other are numerous. 
surveys, and from local inquiries; it separates the mere details of distances, populatic on, fairs, &c. from the gene ral account of places, 
by the adoption of asmalier type, which has ail the atility of the tabular form, without the inconveniences attending tabular reference; 
aud it careiuily embodies, up to the period of publication, such matters of intormation as, under the changes e flee ted by the Reform 
atly commend the diligence, correctness, aad skill of the editor, aud congra- 
tulate him ou the close of his arduous labours, which have added to the E nglishman’ s library a work of the hi; ghest value and im- 


x 





Bill, are not to be found collected elsewhere. We 


portance.””—Atlas. 


Also (separately) in one vol. 8vo. price 8s. second edition, with the Analysis of the Reform aud Boundary Bills, 


THE POPULATION 


With the Annual Value of Real Property as assessed in Iss. 
London: Published by CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand ; 








Dr. CHALMERS and Dr, DOYLE on POCR LAWs, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
uz EVIDENCE given by Dr. Curanmers | 
Dr. Doyie before a SELECT C : 7 
HOUSE _ COMMONS in 1830, on the s } 
With reference to the much-agitated question of trish poor 
laws, this evidence is in the highest degree important, and it is 
not of merely temporary interest. Dr. Chalmers’ evidence con- 
tains a complete exposition of the system of managing the poor 
in Scotland, more partic ularly of the plan adopted by him at 
Glasgow; and Dr. Doyie’s is full of vivid sketches of the state 
of Ireland. The remarks of both on popular education are 
worthy of the greatest attention; and their opposed arguments 
as to the expediency of poor laws, deserve the most careful con- 
sideration in forming an opinion on the subject. 
London: Baldwin and Co. Paternoster-row; and 5. Groom- 
bridge, Panyer-aliey. 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY, " 
Just imported, by Treuttel ar = “3 30, Soho-square, tea € 2s. 6d. 


HE MONT HLY. “AME RICAN JOUR- 

NAL of GEOLOGY and NATURAL SCIENCE, for May 

aud June; exhibiting the present state and progress of hnow- 

ledge in Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Comparative Anatomy, 

Chemistry, Meteorology, Physical Natural Agents, and the Auti- 

aitles and Languages of the Ludians of this Continent. 

ducted by G, W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. F.G.S.L, 

ber of the American ‘Paitos Soc. of - hil ndciphia, XC. Ce 








Cou- 
Mem- 











AMERICAN BOOKS, 

R. J. Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoin’s Inn-fields. 
RS. CHILD'S LADIES’ PAMILY 
LIBRARY, Vol, If.; being the Biographies of Lady 

Russell and Madame Guyon, 





Vol. I. comprises the Memoir of Madame de Staé! and Madame 
Roland. izmo. cloth boards, és. per volume, 
Mrs. Child’s Girl's Own Book, numerous 
Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


Mrs. Child's Mother’s Book, 12mo. 4s. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. Svo. strongly bound in cloth and lettered, price 3é. 125.3 or with the Maps 
accurately coloured, half-bound morocco, 4d. Lis. 6d. 


A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 


AND WELSH ARTICLES 
By G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


Author of several Tours in Ireland. 





Flint’s Western St: 
graphy of the Mississippi Vatiev. To which is appended 
densed Physical Geography of the Atlan 
whole American Coutinent. 





es: History and Geo- 


a con- 





2nd edit, 2 vols, in 1, bound, I. bs. 


Flint’s Translation of Droz ‘Sur I’ Art d’étre 
Hevreux.’ In a Series of Letters from a Bather to bis Children. 
With Observations and Comments. lzmo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Farmer’s Own Book; or, Family Re -ceipts 
for the Husbandman and Housewife, on Garde ning, Agriculture, 


and Cookery : with Rules for keeping Farmers’ Accounts, 1: 20. 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


Goodrich’s System of Universal Geography, 
popular and scientitic; comprising a Physical, Political, and 
Statistical Account of the World and its ¥ arious Divisions, "W ith 
numerous Sketches from recent Travels, and numerous En- 
gravings. ‘Thick 8vo. boards, 1/. 8s, 


Parley’s Tales about Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, the Sea, the Islands, South America, Winter Evening 
Tales, Juvenile Tales, Ornithology, Animals, Book of Curiosities, 
Mythology, Greece, &c. &¢, With numerous Engravings, and 
Reatly half-bound. 





In a few days, gratis, 
A Catalogue of American Works, including 
Tecent Lmportatious, ou Sale, at affixed prices, 


tic United States and the 


AND IRELAND, 


A SERIES OF 


MAPS. 


roduced ; for all that can with advantag! 
it atonce coumbrous, and uvattainabvle 
It contains tifty-four quarto 








It gives the very latest statistical facts, drawn from the last 


RETURN OF 1831: 
Alphabetically arranged, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








“Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1, 11s. 6d. boards, 


EMOTIRS of DR. BURNEY. 
By his Daughter, MADAME D’ARBLAY, 

“There have been no descriptions of Garrick, Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity and strength, than those 
contained in these volumes. Sper ‘tator. 

*Those who wish to see.the brilliant parties of the days of 
hooped petticoats and three-story wigs, and hear the witty chit- 
chat of the brightest men in art and lite rature, may do socheaply 
Atheneum. 
tine kly strewn with interesting detail, 
sketches of th 
Johnsonian ag 








and graphic 
heroes of titerature and art, with which the 
shone dl.’ tl 

tdward Moxon, 64, Ne -w Bond-street. 

















In the Month of December will be published, in crown 8vo, 
uniform with Ritson, Ellis, Xe. 
HRISTMAS CAROLS, Ancient and Mo- 
A deru, including the most popular in the West of England, 
aud the Airs to which they are sung. Also, 
Specimens of French Provincial Carols, with 
au Introduction and Notes, by William Sandys, F.A.S. 
Lately published, with an Introduction, by the same Author, 
Specimens of Macaronic Poetry. 
Printed for Richard Beckley, 42, (Piccadilly; and sold by 
Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’ Hail-court, 








On the tst of December, in 18mo. 
POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVA- 
TION of NATURE; or, Hints of Indacement to the 
: of Natural Pr oductions and Appearances, in their Con- 
ne ion is and Relations. 
by R. MUDIE, Author of the * British Naturalist, &e. 
This Volume forms the 77th of CONSTABLE’S MIS- 
CELLANY, 





» 
The ath Edition, in 2 vols. svo, 
The Domestic Manners of the 
By Mrs. Troilope. 


Americans. 


On We ednesday nex 


ARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE 


Being Translations from the celebrate 'French Work, 
LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





On the ist of December By ht published, price 4s, 6d. 
tl 


YHE BYRON GALLERY. 

A Series of splendid rey Plates to illustrate the 
POETICAL WORKS of LORU BYBON; beautifully engraved 
from Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, 
and adapted, by their size and excelience, to bind up with, and 
embellisi every edition of Lord Byrou’s Works. 
A limited nuinber of Proofs have been taken on Royal Quarto, 
rice, on plain paper, 6s.; Tudia, 7s. 6d.; India, before the 
Peet 10s. 6¢ 

~ Published t by Smith, E Ider and Co. Cornhill. 
New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley, 4 has just published the 
following New Works. 
In 3 vols. post svo, 


QO T T ER BOU R 
Or, the EARLY DAYS of HOTSPUR, 


By the Author “ * Derwentwater.’ 


VISIT TO % ERMANY 





N E; 


THE LOW COUNTRIES IN. 1829-30-31. 
by Sir A. B. . ane 2 vols. 
THE STRING OF PEARLS. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. price 158. 
*€ Possessing all the attraction of the Arabian Nights’ Eater- 
tainments.”—Morning Post. 


4. 
ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Robert Chambers, Author of the Picture of Scotland.’ 
2 small vols. printed and ‘Novels uniformly with the Waverley 
Novels, 


THE SPANISH NOVELISTS 
By Thos. Roscoe, Es: 

A Series of Tales of Life and Adventure, illustrating the man- 
ners and customs at different periods of Spanish history, Complete 
in 3 vols. handsomely bownd in cloth, 278. 

** The tales are all of them remarkable, and many of them ad- 
mirable.’—New Monthly. 


6. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 
2 vols, 8vo. Plates. 
“ One of the most amusing and soul-stirring works—to%he 
sportsman, at least—ever published.”—Lell’s Life. 


7. 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK., 2 vols, 
* We recommend the perasal of this work to every cadet and 
voyager about to proceed to that alluring country—Iadia.”— 
Courter. 


THE E E R, 
so, just ready, iv 
RECOLLEC fiONS OF A *CHAPER ON. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 


2. 
The FOURTH VOL, of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIR 


Containing the 7th and sth Vols, of the Paris Edition. 


And on Tuesday next, in 3 vols, 
S uc C€ A = 





On Ist December, complete in 1 vol. small vo. ne atly bound and 
aes it 6s. with a New Lutroduction by the Author, 
EETWOOD. By Goowin. 
mE... the 22d Vol, of The! STANDARD NOVE 


p® -OMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London, 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 
the Public, as the subjoined specimens will show, both tor short 
terms andt 
Anaual Premiams requ 












uired for an Assurance of £100. on a select 





ite 
AGh. SEVEN YEARS. | WHOULK LIFE. 
20 017 3 in 8 
wv 13 6 we 
40 1 1 217 @ 
50 2 2 10 40 8 


Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience. 

(ftticers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
aillicted with chronic J other diseases, aud such as are going 
beyond the limits of Farope, are also Assured at moderate Rates, 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 









W bittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


his day were published, 


YRAGMENTS of VOYAGES 
TRAVELS. 
HALL, R. 


By Captain BASIL 
Second edit. Iu 3 handsome a Plates, 15s. 
Fragments. First Series. 


and 


Second Scries. 
Captain Hall's 
Second edit. 3 vols. 15s. 
** This book is modestly recommended by the author to the use 
of young persons chiefly, but we believe that few persons of any 
age, however advanced, will peruse it without being conscious of 
a salutary spice of admonition sileatly penetrating to some dis- 





the Office, 
Proposals can be passed daily. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, See retary. — 





RODGERS’ NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 
J RODGERS, Tartor, 5, Crry-roap, a 
eF ¢ few Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that he still continues, 
with anprecedented success, his New System of Contracts, whieh, 
for Fashion, Economy, and Compactness, stands aurivailed, Vids; 

5. da. 

2 Suits per AndUin sesecceeeese 1010 0 









tempered corner of theiv heart, and correcting a latent evil. It 
evinces throughout a delicate perception of the consequences of 
our conduct as it regards the feelings of others, which bears 
more particularly upon the duties of the higher stations of life.” 
—United Service Journal, July, 1831. 

Printed for Robert Cadel, Edinbargh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London, Who have lately published, 

Captain Basil Hall's Travels in North 

America. 3rd edition, with additions, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Plates separately, 10s, 6d. 


Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. Adapted to Every- 





Destiny; or, ‘The Chief’s Daughter, 





day Life. A new edition, 7s. 6d. 
By the 
Author of ‘ Marriage,’ 3 vols. 1. Ila 6d, 


tamed, and a the 





3 Suits per Anuum + 14 5 Of The Old Clothes 
4 Suits per Annum -I17 080 to be returned, 
5 Suits per Annut - 20 0 0 

6 Suits per Aanur + 22 10 


Vv 

» mind, when the Prices are looked at, that 
the very best Saxony cloth that can be ob- 
most superior Workmanship, as well as Scien- 
tilic and Mathematical Priucipies, purswed in the style of Cutting 
and which cannot fail to ensure an anerring Fit, and add that pecu- 
liar ease and grace to the human trame,>so absolutely necessary to 
the appearance of a gentlemar in short, the Proprietor gua- 
rantees that they shall be equal, ia every respect, to any that can 
be produced; and thatif the most entire satis:action is nol given, 
the Parebaser has the right of returning Ub) —at once @ proof 
that utility, aud not deceit, is the real object of the Advertiser, 

N.B. Gentlemen, addressing a line per post (if within five 
miles), can be waited upga with Patterass Terms, Cash upog 
delivery of cach Suit, 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
PUBLISHED ON THE \st OF EVERY MONTH, PRICE 2s. 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE 





AND REGISTER OF 


RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, 


DOCUMENTS 


RESPECTING 


PAROCHIAL HISTORY, 
THE STATE 


OF THE POOR, 


&e. &e. 


VOL. I. price 12s. 6d. choru Boarvs, IS NOW READY. 


The FIRST VOLUME being now published, an opportunity is presented to such of the CLERGY and MEMBERS of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, as have not yet become Subscribers, to commence the Work; but as several of the Numbers are nearly out of print, to obtain 


perfect sets, an early application is necessary. 





The BRITISH MAGAZINE forms a Monthly Register of useful information for the CLERGY and PAROCHIAL AvttoritIEs, and a complete Brexical, EccLestasticat, 
and Literary Miscecnany of Rexicion and Moras for CuurciMeN and Famities, combining the several provinces of a MaGazink, a Review, and an 


Historica REGIsTER. 


No. X. will be published on the Ist of DECEMBER, and will contain, among many curious and valuable Articles by eminent and learned Writers, 
both Divines and Laymen, the following ORIGINAL PAPERS: 


CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, CANTERBURY, 


( Accompanied by a beautiful Engraving, ) 


On the ENDOWMENTS of the CHURCH—On CHURCH REFORM, No. III.—PRESENT STATE of RELIGION in RUSSIA, 


NOTICES OF THETOLDEN TIME, 
and Antiquarian Researches, in extracts trom Original Papers, 
Parish Registers, and scarce Books ; 
SACRED POETRY; 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS; 
CORRESPONDENCE, 





on subjects highly interesting, valuable, and usefal to the Clergy, 

Scholar, Antiquarian, Land-owner, Magistrate, Country Gentie- 
man, Parochial Officers, and Religious aid Benevolent World ; 
REPORTS of RELIGIOUS and BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; 

The Volume contains 640 octavo page 

London: JOHN TURRIL 

directed; PARKER, Oxford; 








GRANT, Cambridge. 


REPORTS of RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 
with Editor’s Remarks ; also Plans and Meetings for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor ; 
CLERICAL TRIALS, &e. 
comprising Proceedings in the Courts of Law and Parliament, on 
matters of ecclesiastical interest; 
IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
respecting Church Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor’s Rates, 
Statistics, Tithes, Glebes, Emigration, Population, Savings Banks, 
Friendly Societies, the Allotment System, Commissioners’ Re- 
ports, Abstracts of Bills and Acts of Parliament relating thereto, 
State of the Dioceses, Xc, &c. 


UNIVERSITY NEWs— 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, King’s College, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Amer a 





EC’ h BS 
Preferments, Clerical Appointments, inations, Clergy de- 
cvased—alphabetic ally arranged in Tables ; Marriagesand Births ; 

EVENTS of each MONTH, arranged under COUNTIES, 
confined to matters relating to the Clergy, the Chureh, and the 





Poor ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS and’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ; 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE— 
State of the Funds, London Markets, &c. &c. 


; aud either that, or the Numbers (which are published on the First of every Month) may be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen. 
50, Regent-street ; and Mr. SMITH, 12, Berners-street; to whom Communications for the Editor (post paid), Books for Review, and Advertisements, are to be 





ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
near St, Martin’s Church, WEST STRAND, Open daily from 
10 to 6,—Adwission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emptitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-whecl 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins’ tate invention. 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, cflected by its being Lrought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravings on Steel 
from one Plate aud Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalied Collectionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Miuerals, highly interesting to the autiquarian aud the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 

unds to the square inch, aeriform fluids, liquids, or solids. 

xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 
_ Exemplitication of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ing at Sea. 

Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway. 

Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Auchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life. 
ralts, Life-preservers, and numerous other apparatus, 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine, and the Harmonica, new Musical 
Instruments ; performed on at tntervals, 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery 








daily received, 








This day, 8vo. 12s, 
OURNAL of a PASSAGE from the 
PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, aud descending the River Maranon, 
or Amazon. ¥ 
By HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, Albeaarle-sireet, 
Just published, in 80. price 4s. 6d. sewed, 
HE CONJUGATING DICTIONARY of 
alithe FRENCH VERBs. 
By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE. 
Dulau and Co, Soho-square. 














Now ready, 
r , Tey tc ° 
AVAL EVOLUTIONS: a Memoir by 
Major-General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAs, Bart, ~ 
reiuting Mr. Clerk’s claims, in relation to the Manausre during 
Lord Rodney’s engagement, on the 12th of April i752. With 
Plates, 8vo. price 10s. cloth boards, 


Also, 

Major-General Sir H. Douglas on Military 
Bridges. Second Edition, with much additional matter, and 
Plates, Oro, price 20s. cloth boards. 

+ and W, Boone, 29, New Bond-street, 





This day is published, with a Map, 5s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXVI. 
It contains 

Six Months in the West Indies. 
Nelson Coleridge, M.A. 
No. XXXV. Life of Peter the Great. 
No. XXXIV. Lives of Scottish Worthies, 

i 


ate 
No. XXXIII. Natural Magic, by Sir David 


Brewster. 


By Henry 





Vol 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, pri i. the Eighth Part of 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
F PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT—containing Four beautiful Views, by Roberts, Harding, 
Daniell, aud Prout; a Portrait of Rowena, by Stone, and Dry- 
burgh Abbey, a Poem, by C. Swain. 
Chapman and Hail, 186, Strand. 






Just published, the 2nd edition, with additions, price 1s. 6d. in 
cloth 
,ERMONS and PRAYERS, delivered by 
Ls JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, in the Friends’ Meeting House 
at Liverpool, 2 
_ Thomas Hodgson, Liverpool; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 








PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S #SCHYLUS, 
This day is published, in svo. price 12s, in boards, the second 
edition of 

WSCHYLE TRAGG:DIZE SEPTEM. 


Com Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque No- 


JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A, 
Coll, S.S. Trin. nuper Socius et Grecarum Literarum Professor 
Regius. 

Cambridge : Printed for J. and J 
F. Rivington, Lor Uf whom may be had, 

Euripides 'Tragedia priores quatuor. Edidit 
Ricardus Porson, A.M, Recensuit J. Scholfieeld. Editio secunda. 
SvO. 14s. 

On the 30th inst. (continued monthiy,) No. IV. of 
N AJOR'S CABINET GALLERY of 

PICTURES ; containing Three Engravings, and Three 
Descriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM: viz, A. Caracci, ‘St. 
Joho in the Wilderne: by Worthington—Ferdinand Bol, 
* Datch Lady with Frait,” BE. Smith—and Gainshorongh, Land- 
scape, ‘The Market Waggon,’ (uow in the Suffolk-street Exhi- 
bition,) by W. R. Smith. 

* In the nine plates given in the first three parts—The Gains- 
borough, in the first, is exquisite—cheap at haifa-guinea; the 
same may be said of the Reynolds, in the second; while ail 
three in the last number, both in subject and execution, are 
worthy to rank with the bighest productions of graphi nins, 
The Wilson alone (the last plate in the third number), is honestly 
worth the price of the three numbers put together.”’—Sugfolh 
Chronicle. 

** This work, we venture to predict, will equally find its way to 
the tables of the drawing-room and boudoir, where its merits 
will procure for it the patronage it deserves,”’—Aberdeen Journ, 





} tuias adjecit, 


J. Deighton; and J. G. and 

































Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


N the recommencement of the Publishing 
Season, it may be necessary to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, that all NEW BOOKS may be obtained for PERUSAL, 
in Town or Country, immediately on publication, and in any 
quantity, at The BRITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CoNnDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE.—Terms of Subscription, 
and Catalogues of the English, French, Italian, and German 
Books contained in this extensive Library, may be had on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Saunders and Ouley, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, 











Just published, price 2s. 6d, boards, 


a: 
THE MASQUE of ANARCHY. 


A New Poem. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
With a Preface by Leignu Hunt. 

“ We gladly take occasion froma new work to lay before the 
public some verses which must please all parties; nay, even the 
furious * Conservative’ must allow that the Radical poet has ex- 
hibited not merely the enthusiasm of genuine poetry, but the 
sound principles of constitutional freedom.”—Times, Nov. 13. 

See also Atheneum, Examiner, Spectator,and Atlas. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 








NEW NOVELS 
Just ready for Publication by Edward Bull, New Public Sub- 
scription Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


HE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of ‘Chartley the Fatalist,’ * The Robber,’ 

&c. in 3 vols. a 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
Or GERMAN LIFE, in 2 vols. 
Works just published, 
3. 
OUR IS LAN D; 

Comprising FORGERY, a Tale; and THE LUNATIC, a Tale. 

4 


LIVES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS, 
in all Parts of the Worid, by C. Macfarlane, Esq. Author of 
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